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Recognizing Vocational Implications 


[ EDITORIAL | 


T° wartime—especially in a_ global 
- war—it is vital that our colleges shall 
contribute unreservedly to the common 
task of winning military victory and 
democratic survival. The cooperation 
to date, especially in technical, scien- 
tific, mechanical, and vocational instruc- 
tion, has been commendable. 


For several years preceding this war, 
the junior college world was extolling 
the importance of terminal education. 
The belated emphasis on work experi- 
ence, vocational prospects, student guid- 
ance, community life, and public rela- 
tions was still both timely and desirable. 
The results already achieved and the 
growth in discriminative judgment which 
has accompanied the increased empha- 
sis on terminal education will heighten 
respect for the junior college in the 
years to come. 


The effect which this continued pro- 
motion of non-academic content may 
have upon teachers of academic sub- 
jects invites serious attention. Persist- 
ent stress upon contributions to the 
war program in the form of technical 
and scientific courses as well as the vital 
significance of shop experience and vo- 
cational studies in the terminal pro- 
gram may seem to the academic teacher 
to carry an implicit suggestion that his 
subject is little more than traditional or 
ornamental. Of course a more credit- 


able reaction on the part of teachers of 
conventional subjects would be a de- 
cision to face the challenge that is 
offered and to vitalize the teaching of 
each subject in terms of its proven 
service in human living. A nucleus of 
superior teachers has already progressed 
far in this direction. 


Leaving the vitalizing of academic 
subjects to chance or to the inspired 
vision of the individual teacher, how- 
ever, seems hazardous. An extensive 
and intensive campaign, resembling the 
one for furthering the terminal program, 
is needed to direct and encourage aca- 
demic teachers purposefully to recognize 
and cultivate the vocational implications 
as well as the general educational values 
of their own subjects. Every subject 
in the curriculum has vocational im- 
plications even though it is not labeled 
as vocational. But how generally do 
teachers recognize this fact, and how 
fully do they capitalize on such possi- 
bilities? Furthermore, general and vo- 
cational education are properly inter- 
dependent and inseparable. Conse- 
quently the product of the junior college 
depends upon the quality of each of 
the two types. 

A policy demanding more realistic 
values from the teaching of such sub- 
jects as English, history, language, po- 
litical and even natural science, if 
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widely adopted by those who direct the 
instruction in junior colleges, would 
stimulate and support teachers in un- 
dertaking a task which requires more 
difficult and resourceful teaching than 
does the more usual linguistic and book- 
ish emphasis. Because of this inherent 
difficulty many teachers, who are not 
inept or unwilling, will be in need of 
direction and assistance if their teach- 
ing is to deal effectively with vital is- 
sues and genuine problems of youth. 

The writer of an article in a recent 
magazine says, ‘‘History is an extremely 
‘practical’ subject—practical for the 
soldier, for the citizen, and for the 
statesman.”” One may wonder how 
many of the students who have been 
exposed to history study are willing to 
believe that their sample of it has val- 
ues beyond academic walls. It has 
been said that a civilization which has 
no past can have no future. Certainly 
it is necessary for a student to see the 
interrelationships of events as cause and 
effect factors in order to understand 
how definitely the tomorrows of a peo- 
ple or of a job are fashioned by its 
yesterdays and todays. He may then 
come to believe that most outcomes are 
not accidental, and that what happens 
on election day or payday may be less 
significant than what happens between 
elections or paydays. Elmer Davis, Di- 
rector of OWI, urges us to teach that 
tomorrow won’t be today. 


Teachers should not need reminding 
—but they do—that vocational effi- 
ciency in any calling may be conditioned 
by one’s reading interests, recreational 
habits, health conservation, sociability 
traits, consumer intelligence, depend- 
ability, and by other factors which are 
not the special province of shop courses. 
Some investigations indicate that the 
success and promotion of workers are 
determined to a greater extent by such 
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factors than by their knowledge of skills 
and techniques. The bored worker will 
seek relief in non-approved recreation 
when socially approved, health-giving 
activities are not available to him, and 
thus impair his usefulness. How well 
an employee knows how to use his 
money as a consumer may to some de- 
gree be a measure of the adequacy of 
his compensation and of his satisfac- 
tion in his job. 

A recent study reported that fewer 
than fifty per cent of the high schools 
in Kansas had made any special effort 
during the first year of the war to help 
students understand the problems faced 
by industry or those faced by labor 
unions. Similar information should be 
made available with reference to the 
junior college years. At least it must 
not be assumed that such understand- 
ing has been provided in the high 
school. 


Leaders of our armed forces have 
pointed out definitely and clearly some 
of the vocational skills and backgrounds 
needed by men in the fighting forces 
which may be provided by means of 
physics, mathematics, chemistry, Eng- 
lish, and physical education. Instruc- 
tion in the same or similar skills and 
insights may well enhance the utility 
of these subjects with reference to nu- 
merous callings in civilian life. 

Vocational instructors assert that often 
they must give their students prepara- 
tion in use of clear, simple, effective ex- 
pression in English, such as is needed 
in making concise oral or written re- 
ports, applications, and the like. Any 
salesman is able to testify that the use 
of English is a large part of his stock 
in trade. For him, for the journalist, 
and others, this is a vocational subject. 
For virtually all of us it has vocational 
significance. 

| F. P. OBRIEN 
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Post-War Education at Junior College Level 
PEYTON JACOB 


()' ALL times to make a presidential 
address, this is probably the most 
difficult. We are in the midst of pro- 
found changes and no one knows where 
we are going. Our school programs are 
undergoing constant changes in response 
to military and industrial needs. Our 
young men are being called to arms and 
our student bodies dwindling. As for 
the post-war world, few will attempt to 
outline the shape of things to come. The 
junior college may undergo profound 
changes. We may even see entirely 
new types of institutions, with new 
names and new programs, occupy part 
of the present junior college field. It 
is not impossible that some form of re- 
vived and revised CCC camp may take 
over much that we are now supposed 
to do. In face of such uncertainty, all 
we can do is point out certain enduring 
fundamentals that may well guide us, 
whatever institutional setup may evolve 
from within or be imposed from above. 








Peyton Jacos delivered this presidential 
address before the Southern Association of 
Junior Colleges at their Memphis meeting, 
December 1, 1942. All President Jacob’s adult 
life has been spent in the service of Southern 
education—as superintendent of schools in 
Mississippi, as professor of philosophy and 
education at Baylor College, as dean of 
the school of education at Mercer University, 
and for the past nine years as president of 
Georgia Southwestern College. Regarding his 
conversion from university professor to junior 
college president, Mr. Jacob says: “I sur- 
rendered a comfortable professorship for the 
hurly-burly of college administration because 
of three abiding convictions: 1) that the junior 
college held a key position for reorienting 
secondary and higher education, including 
liberal as well as vocational training on both 
levels; 2) that educational content and method 
Should fit the growing individual; 3) that 
growth in all phases of personality takes place 
only in a matrix of functional relationships.” 


Our faith is unshakable, however, that 
the junior college idea will live on, what- 
ever forms may embody it. 


While we are attempting to look at 
post-war problems of education, we need 
to bear in mind that we are in the midst 
of a world revolution, of which the war 
is a phase; and that education at al] 
levels will be profoundly affected. This 
revolution was in progress before the 
second outbreak of the thirty-years war 
that began in 1914. We cannot predict 
the peace terms or the world organiza- 
tion to follow. ‘These depend, first, on 
whether we defeat the totalitarians, for 
which we have good reason to hope; 
second, on whether the peace terms are 
genuinely democratic, of which there is 
much greater doubt. Much depends on 
whether we settle our war aims before 
an armistice is reached. If we do not, 
there will probably be another attempted 
return to “normalcy,” which will be set- 
ting the stage for still another cata- 
clysm. The spirit of nationalism may 
again run wild. Unless this is forestalled 
by international agreements, mow, the 
four freedoms may not mean more than 
did the fourteen points. 

But regardless of whether the post- 
war settlement brings an internationa- 
tional order of global scope; or self- 
sufficient continental or hemispheric 
units; or “autarchic” nations; there 
stand out, with reasonable certainty, 
four principles by which education will 
likely be shaped. 

1. Whatever the political setup, there will 
be greater social integration and central con- 
trol of all socio-economic institutions. 

2. The emphasis upon individual develop- 
ment, in terms of peculiar talents and social 


needs, will force us to revise many of our 
academic standards and procedures. 
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3. There will be greater demand for blue- 
collar as contrasted with white-collar workers. 

4. The concept of liberal education and the 
means necessary to securing it will probably be 
revised, though its substance will endure under 
new forms. 


Implications for Education 


The major educational implication of 
the world sweeping movement toward 
social integration is that its central task 
is the development of socialized individ- 
uals. This is, of course, but a reem- 
phasis upon the age-old demand, for 
some time out of fashion, for moral edu- 
cation. But the concept of moral edu- 
cation must be enlarged, if it is to serve 
in the new interdependent society, into 
something far greater than a decalogue 
of don’ts for personal behavior. It must 
fulfill the law by unfolding and making 
regnant its implicit social meaning. 

The development of socialized indi- 
viduals may be sought in the totalitar- 
ian or in the democratic way. In either 
case, it calls for a shift of emphasis 
from the acquisition of information, as 
such, to the development of general 
patterns of behavior—dynamic patterns 
that will contrel behavior, from within, 
toward comprehensive social ends. The 
totalitarians secure this by inculcating 
from childhood a fanatical devotion to 
the state or concrete symbols of the 
state. If we are still to retain democ- 
racy in a world in which the old Jaissez 
faire individualism is dying, if not dead, 
it is imperative that we develop indi- 
viduals of sensitive social conscience and 
large, even international, social vision. 
We have not conceived the magnitude 
of this task, nor begun to adapt our pro- 
cedures to its accomplishment. Only 
thus, however, may we hope for an 
organic society in which each part helps 
to determine the whole and is served 
by the whole, as contrasted on the one 
hand with social atomism, and on the 
other hand with a mechanically regi- 


mented state driven as a machine by 
central controls. 


The second of our four principles, 
the supremacy of individual and per- 
sonal values, however much it may in 
some quarters be considered contradic- 
tory to the first, is as unmistakably a 
phase of the world revolution as is so- 
cial interdependence. The development 
of the individual, in which the acquisi- 
tion of subject matter is only one instru- 
ment, is becoming the measuring stick 
of all educational procedures. Academic 
standards and processes will be revised 
whenever they hamper the full explora- 
tion and development of the individual. 
The discovery of individual talents and 
latent interests, and measuring progress, 
by all the techniques now available or 
yet in the making, will displace many 
of our present procedures, requirements 
and methods of appraisal. 


The third influence likely to help 
reorient upper secondary education will 
be the enormously increased demand for 
blue-collar workers. It is trite to say 
that this is a mechanical age; yet the 
schools have been slow to recognize it 
in their procedures. The war is now 
giving us a rude awakening. After the 
war the world’s work will be still more 
mechanized, and the schools will be 
called upon for a more thoroughgoing 
adjustment to the needs of a mechani- 
cal civilization. The rehabilitation of 
soldiers, probably at government ex- 
pense and according to government spe- 
cifications, will doubtless hasten the 
process. This will mean a greatly les- 
sened emphasis upon the academic sub- 
jects hitherto relied upon for liberal edu- 
cation. This comes at the very time 
when the supreme need is for deepening 
social interests and widening vision. 

What then, of liberal education, in 
which most of us are most interested? 
Our faith is that it will never die, for a 
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democratic society cannot live without 
it. It may be reborn, however, into a 
form not recognizable by those who fail 
to see that academic subject matter is 
only the raw material for liberal edu- 
cation; and that its proper utilization 
in the development of citizens for the 
democratic but interdependent society 
now emerging requires radically new 
procedures. ; 

Liberal education sought through the 
mastery of academic subject matter has 
failed in two ways: (1) It has reached 
only the few destined for or aspiring to 
white-collar jobs; (2) it has not been 
assimilated to the point of developing 
dynamic behavior patterns basic to citi- 
zenship in a democratic society. It is 
not improbable, however, that the same 
procedures needed to make liberal edu- 
cation universal may also help to make 
it dynamic. 

It is not within the province of a 
paper for this occasion to discuss techni- 
cal problems of method. In such an 
audience as this, moreover, the barest 
hints are sufficient. The central idea is 
that fundamental life interests and ac- 
tivities must be the organizing core of 
the major learning activities, and the 
various academic fields drawn upon only 
when, and only in so far as, they illumi- 
nate this core of interests and activities. 
Whatever may be lost in logical organi- 
zation and completeness is compensated 
ten-fold in actual coverage of all es- 
sential fields, and especially in the dy- 
namic supplied toward the further use 
of the outcomes of learning. I use the 
term “outcomes of learning” rather than 
“information accumulated” because the 
outcomes other than information are 
more important. Information is in- 
volved, but chiefly as the means to an 
end. 

You will readily recognize this as the 
Same procedure, in essential principle, 


followed by the most effective elemen- 
tary teachers, whether labeled “progres- 
sives” or not. I refrain from giving 
names to these procedures, for there is 
unlimited variety in concrete detail, and 
the nomenclature changes rapidly. But 
the underlying philosophy is the same 
in all. 


A more direct illustration comes from 
the way in which interests in various 
aspects of the war effort have cut across 
all subject boundaries and become or- 
ganizing and vitalizing centers. Many 
a wide-awake adolescent of today, even 
if his formal education ends with high 
school, will emerge after the war with 
a wider grasp of political, geographic, 
and economic principles, and a more 
nearly global culture, than most col- 
lege graduates of 10 years ago. These 
results are just as much within the grasp 
of the worker directing a machine for 
making airplane parts as for the student 
in a formal classroom, provided only 
there be educational direction. In some 
such way may liberal education be 
brought to the youth absorbed in the 
serious business of preparing to earn a 
living. And it may be a more effective 
and more economical way for all, even 
including those preparing to prepare to 
earn a living in one of the professions. 

Now in conclusion, I want to point 
to the still more general outcomes of 
such a program. For a quarter of a 
century educational philosophy was 
dominated by a psychology, happily now 
passing, which said that no general out- 
comes were possible. All learning was 
of specific facts and skills, or of explicit 
general principles by which behavior 
was directed. In the realm of character 
development—so ran the theory—such 
general traits as honesty, kindness, gen- 
erosity, etc., were impossible. Honesty 
in general was only the arithmetic total 
of separate habits of honesty developed 
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for various specific situations. Under 
such a philosophy the development of 
the general qualities of citizenship 
needed for a democratic society would 
be impossible. The truth is that these 
general traits cannot be developed by 
acquiring general ideas about them. 
They do not function that way, If a 
child is to become generous, it must be 
through experiences that call for and 
sanction generosity. Likewise of the 
social-mindedness, independence in 
thinking, tolerance of new ideas and re- 
spect for foreign peoples—and so on 
through the list of character qualities 
without which democracy cannot live. 


How these general patterns of be- 
havior are born out of properly directed 
wholesome activities may probably be 
illustrated by the way the child acquires 
language—a phenomenon right before 
our eyes daily and yet its significance so 
long overlooked. Not only does the child 
learn words from the matrix of daily 
life; he also acquires an amazingly com- 
plex stock of language patterns, all of 
which function all at once and in har- 
mony whenever a sentence is uttered. 
Samples are the general word-order, 
varied to suit nuances of meaning; 
changes of word-endings to express 
tense, case, and so on. All of these may 
later be learned as rules of grammar, 
though they rarely function as such in 
actual speech. They function automat- 
ically and below the threshold of con- 
sciousness; yet they are general pat- 
terns, not specific habits. 

Likewise, there are general patterns 
of behavior in the realm of personality, 
developed out of the matrix of daily 
living. Social survival demands that 
they be shaped to harmonize with social 
needs: 2odthe pow: has beenimade:that 
we should notiatéemptstoveast stheyianto 
a definite anid, for that axquldiheofin: 
doetuination:Zondchéoanswen iactkabcthe 
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child will be molded whether we will or 
not. The question is whether we shall 
allow him to be molded by chance and 
often unwholesome influences, or mold 
him against being molded; mold him for 
flexibility by developing general behav- 
ior patterns necessary for participation 
in democratic processes. 


The formation of such qualities of 
character as may be needed for per- 
petuating democracy is the supreme task 
of schools in a democracy. The upper 
secondary level, including the senior 
high school and the junior college, seems 
the age level at which, upon foundations 
now being laid so well by the elementary 
schools, this more dynamic type of lib- 
eral education may be completed. Are 
we ready for such a challenge? 





I believer that many small colleges 
ought to become high-grade junior col- 
leges. A surprising proportion of lead- 
ers .. . has always come from colleges 
limited in size, closer to the soil, more 
intimately related to the home, more 
closely geared to the workaday life of 
the community. . . . I make the sug- 
gestion because I believe that in be- 
coming junior colleges today many in- 
stitutions may discover the means not 
only of survival but of increased use- 
fulness—W. B. Donham, Dean of Har- 
vard Business School, “The College in 


a Changing World,” Harpers Magazine, 


January, 1942. 





One of our chief needs in the United 
States is to perfect an integrated system 
of free public education beginning with 
the nursery school and extending with- 
outobreaks through guniorcoollege .and «to 
the various phases of adult educatiomas 
Ie part: olf Natmeud: Résourc ds. Planking 
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Geopolitics in the Junior College? 
H. B. GRAYBILL 


WwW should we not be teaching 
geopolitics? Is that not the sci- 
ence which in a short time raised 
Mussolini and Italy, Hitler and Ger- 
many from the depths to the heights? 
Was it not that sort of study that 
made possible the astonishing rise of 
Russia after 1917? And is it not true 
that insofar as Italy and Germany 
have in the last three years moved 
contrary to the principles of the geo- 
politicians they have been weakened? 
If this science is so effective as that, 
how do we dare neglect it? 


Let us not be scared by the bad odor 
in which the Nazis and Fascists have 
left geopolitics. ‘They have misused 
every science and philosophy that served 
their ends by such misuse, but that is 
not the fault of the sciences and phil- 
osophies. Let us also avoid giving a 
mistaken definition to any discipline or 
area of study because of its unfortunate 
applications. Geopolitics is an attempt 
to synthesize for national or interna- 
tional aims all the sciences relevant to 
the prosecution of those aims. Whether 
those aims are good or bad is of course 
a very important point, outside, some 


would say, of the study itself; included, 


To Henry B. GraysBitt, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in Education from Columbia Uni- 
versity, a world-encompassing view of the 
teaching of history comes as a natural out- 
growth of his many years’ service in the devel- 
opment of Chinese education and his briefer 
first-hand study of European schools. Mr. 
Graybill first went to China in 1903, and dur- 
ing the next twenty years he helped to develop 
Ling Nan University from the cornerstone up; 
worked with the Christian Educational —— 
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I should say, because ethics itself is 
one of the relevant sciences, and its om- 
ission will, I believe, make German geo- 
politics a failure in the long run. (May 
the run be short! ) 


Naturally geopolitics begins with the 
geography of the nation or nations stud- 
ied and of the neighboring and contact- 
ing nations or areas. Geography, how- 
ever, is itself a very comprehensive syn- 
thesis. It calls for a consideration of 
the earth’s physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical aspects, introducing relevant 
items from astronomy, geology, meteor- 
ology, oceanography, agriculture, engi- 
neering, etc. in their larger applications 
to transportation, manufacturing, com- 
munication, trade, war, etc., not to men- 
tion cultural matters like languages, 
arts, religions. Then there is the social 
and political side. Geopolitics, being 
the study of how the world moves, is 
the present tense of history. Like his- 
tory it is concerned in a measure with 
all those related disciplines mentioned 
and more but it is forced like history 
ultimately to focus upon government. 
The controlling forces, which we are 
most interested in understanding today, 
are largely human ones, not just geo- 
graphical. It is “geo-politics.”’ We 
have approached it in our all too un- 
common courses in political geography. 
In the upper grades political geography 
is discouraged as too difficult, in high 
school it is all but unknown, and in 
college it rarely appears. 

We have some excellent books in Eng- 
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American writers, whom we had been 
neglecting. Mackinder in England was 
working at world-scale human geog- 
raphy problems before we ever heard 
of the German school. Our Miss Semple 
at the beginning of this century was 
very effectively bringing together geog- 
raphy and the development of America, 
prophesying, for example, the import- 
ance of the Aleutian Islands. Why 
should we deny ourselves an all-impor- 
tant subject just because it is big, or 
has been taken over and misused by 
our enemies? 


As a matter of fact are we not all en- 
deavoring hastily to repair our neglect 
by studying maps, geographical maga- 
zines, articles on foreign commerce, 
books on international politics, discus- 
sions of the Moslem world where so 
much now centers, studies of races, re- 
ligions, recent history and foreign af- 
fairs, possibilities of international 
leagues, etc.? That is geopolitics. That 
is just what you wish you had studied 
in college, where professional students 
of such things could have given you 
guidance. Even in the high school when 
we expect our students to debate great 
national and international issues, we 
must be assuming that somehow by some 
miracle they are acquiring familiarity 
with this big synthesis. 


How careless we have been about 
seeing to it that our young citizens ac- 
tually obtain some grasp of these big 
problems now laid upon their doorsteps! 
Here is a junior college graduate who 
has studied composition, literature, 
chemistry, biology, mathematics, French, 
typing, economics, health, and psychol- 
ogy. He is not far from _ typical. 
Notice (1) that he has had no geography 
of the world since he was in the eighth 
grade, six years ago; (2) that he knows 
practically nothing of the historical 


background of the wars of this century, 
probably has never had more than one, 
two, or three semesters in any history, 
even American; (3) that he has never 
made any study of the industrial, com- 
mercial, financial problems of this or 
any country beyond the more or less 
theoretical principles of economics; and 
(4) that he has not even been introduced 
to politics, government, and diplomacy 
as anything more than “civics and soci- 
ology” of high school grade. And yet 
we like to think of our junior college 
graduates as having had a good general 
education. 


But, you say, such a subject is diffi- 
cult to study and difficult to teach. Yes, 
and it is still more difficult these days to 
get along without. Also it is intensely 
interesting, which makes up for a great 
deal of difficulty in study and teaching. 


We ventured to offer a course in 
geopolitics this fall to freshmen and 
sophomores (juniors and _ seniors at 
Greenbrier College) and were surprised 
at the eagerness with which it was 
taken. We have been equally gratified 
at the interest shown in the material of 
the course, which material has been 
extensive and not easy. We _ began 
with a discussion of the area covered 
by the course, its “standing in society” 
as indicated by current magazine arti- 
cles and editorials on geopolitics, and 
its importance to people of this and other 
countries. Then we proceeded to the 
basic ideas and principles of geopolitics, 
such as national and international plan- 
ning, geographic foundations, use of 
relevant sciences, factors in making or 
breaking a nation, inclusiveness and 
integration of these factors, nationalism 
versus internationalism, place of social 
psychology, which includes use and 
abuse of propaganda. 


Following that, we took up nations, 
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singly and in groups, dealing with their 
geography, economy, races, population, 
culture, recent history, present situa- 
tion, natural and adopted aims. This 
is leading more and more toward the 
consideration of the whole question of 
our relations to other nations and con- 
tinents, our aims and policies, the war 
itself and its outcomes to be. I gave 
this course first to teachers in the sum- 
mer under the title “The World To- 
day.” That is the title of Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman’s text, which we use, followed 
by Smith and Phillips: “North Amer- 
ica’”’ as basic texts. Naturally much sup- 
plementary material must be furnished. 
For example, Dr. Bowman’s book needs 
to be brought right up to the day in 
political developments. 

As a means of making students en- 
thusiastic and making them feel that 
they are learning something of per- 
manent and great value, and they are, I 
recommend geopolitics. 





COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 


Last week’s court reports recorded 
the transfer of the real estate and per- 
sonal property of the former Norfolk 
unit of Virginia Union University to the 
Norfolk Polytechnic College. It was 
a dry legal notation of a development, 
big with promise. It marked the final 
step in the conversion of Norfolk’s 
eight-year-old junior college for Negroes 
from an institution operated as a branch 
of a Richmond college with sectarian 
affiliations, into an independent college 
operated by a non-profit educational 
foundation chartered by the State of 
Virginia. The direction of the college 
is vested in a local board of trustees 
whose membership embraces _ well- 
known citizens of both races. In a 
fairly exact sense, the Norfolk Poly- 
technic College is now a junior college 


for Negroes wholly owned by the peo- 
ple of Norfolk. 

The service performed by this insti- 
tution in making available liberal arts, 
technical, crafts, domestic science and 
business training to young people who 
cannot afford to attend distant colleges 
is out of all proportion to its material 
assets. They are all paid for, but they 
represent a total value of only $30,000. 
That an institution with this meager 
investment in plant and equipment has 
been able to do what it has done dur- 
ing its eight years of life, is due to a 
management that has made every penny 
count, to a faculty that has accepted 
small compensation for the sake of par- 
ticipating in an educational service of 
pressing importance, and to friends of 
both races who have contributed $22,- 
840 to make up the difference between 
income from tuition and students’ fees 
and the necessary cost of operation. 

The Virginian-Pilot, which has fol- 
lowed with interest the struggles of 
this junior college to make a perma- 
nent place for itself in this community, 
commends it to the support of our peo- 
ple—especially now that it has become 
wholly a Norfolk-owned institution — 
Editorial in Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE URGED 


Establishment of a junior college at 
Casper, Wyoming, in order that young 
men who have joined the armed forces 
may have an opportunity to attend an 
institution of higher education follow- 
ing their return from war service, was 
advocated at a spectal forum discussion 
sponsored by the Casper Lions Club in 
January. The forum was one of a 
series sponsored by the club to make 
plans for the postwar period and to 
assist in rehabilitation problems. Wyo- 
ming is one of the three states in which 
no junior colleges at present exist. 
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Stoneleigh Winter Project Proves Its Worth 


ELMER D. WEST 


I" September 1934, Stoneleigh College, 
- a junior college for women, opened 
its doors to a small number of young 
women. It incorporated in its program 
a feature then unique to junior colleges, 
a five-week work period called the 
Project Period. For though a similar 
procedure had been used for students 
of a four-year college, to the writer’s 
knowledge no junior college had at- 
tempted the practice for all of its 
students. 


During the work period Stoneleigh is 
closed and each student is expected to 
work in her vocational field or a field 
she is definitely considering for a period 
of not less than five weeks. For this 
period she is able to devote full time to 
her work; no time is taken out for 
“preparation” or class study. 


The first Project Period was held 
in January and February of 1935. It 
was experimental in nature and seems in 
some ways only remotely associated with 
the Project Period of 1942. Part of the 
“informality” of the first Project Period 
was deliberate, as it was realized that 
the period could not be _ rigorously 
planned without previous experience. 
However, the winter interim showed 





A dominant interest in psychology has run 
all through Ermer D. West’s years as student, 
instructor, and administrator. His student 
days culminated in receipt of the Ed.D. in 
1935 from Harvard University and a later 
General Education Board Fellowship in Child 
Development, spent at Western Reserve and 
Harvard. He has taught classes in psychology 
at Lehigh, Simmons, and Stoneleigh Col- 
that held, is author of numerous articles of 
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educational possibilities, and for the 
second Project Period, an appointment 
was made to the administrative staff for 
the purpose of centralizing direction of 
the projects. 

Gradually changes have been made. 
Interdepartmental cooperation in regard 
to the projects has. developed; a stu- 
dent’s project is analyzed by an instruc- 
tor from the department of her major 
subject as well as by two instructors 
from other departments. The projects 
are more specifically related to the 
needs of the student; reports are re- 
ceived from the supervisors; the written 
and oral reports made by the students 
comply with detailed regulations. These 
are a few of the modifications which 
have increased the guidance and ex- 
perimental value of the students’ proj- 
ects. 


No attempt will be made to report 
here the analyses that were made on 
the basis of the first and each succeed- 
ing Project Period. Some of this has 
been reported elsewhere.’ It will be 
sufficient to say that each year some 
improvement has been made; that fac- 
ulty and students, almost without ex- 
ception, have entered into the spirit of 
the Winter Project and have striven to 
make it successful. Hundreds of inter- 
views are held each year on the projects 
alone. Employers and supervisors have 
been most cooperative, and each year 





1Elmer D. West, “Midwinter Interim for 
Occupational Practice,” sunrer College Jour- 
nal (February 1937), 7: 

The Winter Project, a booklet eg by 
Stoneleigh ee. 1938, 19 
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many offer to repeat their assistance the 
next year. 

The projects have extended vocation- 
ally, educationally, geographically, and 
numerically. Many _ students have 
learned, through their project experi- 
ence, that study at college should be 
serious and that it has practical value. 
A surprisingly high proportion of stu- 
dents have obtained permanent positions 
through their projects, although as is 
found in every endeavor some have com- 
pletely failed to profit by their experi- 
ences or to see the opportunities offered. 


In all, 804 projects have been directed 
by the college. Only 19, or 2.4 per cent, 
have been under the direct supervision 
of an instructor at the college. Thus 
97.6 per cent of the projects have been 
supervised by people nu. connected with 
the college who were capable of giving 
information about the students which 
was supplementary to that obtained by 
instructors at the college. Projects 
representing vocations too many to 
enumerate in detail have been obtained 
in 17 states, the District of Columbia, 
Bermuda and Canada. A fund of de- 
tailed information concerning day-by- 
day duties in photography studios, de- 
partment and specialized stores, busi- 
nesses of many kinds, libraries, schools, 
offices of doctors, of lawyers, and of 
other professional men, advertising 
studios, art studios, hospitals, news- 
papers, social service organizations, ra- 
dio stations, and in many other fields 
is now available for guidance purposes. 
Each year the reports of the students 
have been larger, more complete, and 
more useful. In 1940-41 and 1941-42 
the total number of projects was 266, of 
which 259 were supervised by people 
having no connebtinst whaleven Bath the 
college Theserisprojects extended 
through, 1h.statesc. Alls students spb: 
mitted.a,repert gavering daily activities, 


plus a summary of the work, and each 
student appeared before a committee 
of instructors for an oral examination. 
In 1940-41 reports from the super- 
visors were received for 92.7 per cent 
of the students, and in 1941-42 for 
92.3 per cent. 

The need for practical experience is 
shown by the fact that approximately 
80 per cent of the students have never 
worked even one day prior to their 
admission to college. They, therefore, 
have no direct knowledge concerning the 
occupations for which they may be pre- 
paring. The analyses of the work done 
by the students, of their reports, and of 
the supervisors’ reports, supplemented 
by study of the effect of the project 
on securing a permanent job, present 
convincing evidence of the benefits of 
five weeks of practical work for each 
student of junior college age. The proj- 
ect contributes markedly to placement 
after graduation. A survey of the 
graduates of 1936 through 1940 re- 
sulted in responses from 86 per cent of 
the graduates. After those who had 
continued school were eliminated, the 
results, as of November 1940, showed 
that of the 133 graduates not in school 
78 were employed or had been offered 
employment as a result of their projects. 

The original experimentation is over, 
but analyses are continued. The project 
has been improved each year—a devel- 
opment which can come only with ex- 
perience—and will continue to be im- 
proved. It is not yet “ideal.” It is 
impossible to achieve perfection when 
dealing with a problem as complex as 
this. But, over the eight years, the 
Project Period has proved its worth. 
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Specialization in Chicago Junior Colleges 
WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 


Ds 1933 and 1934 the citizens of 
Chicago were making insistent de- 
mands upon educational authorities for 
the establishment of a new unit in higher 
education to take the place of the Crane 
Junior College which was closed in June 
1933. The educators of Chicago mean- 
while were endeavoring to work out a 
new program for higher education which 
would adequately meet the varied de- 
mands of high school graduates. They 
were just as eager as the citizens for one 
Or more new junior colleges, but first a 
satisfactory educational program had to 
be formulated. 


During the decade before 1933 the 
higher institutions of America had been 
stimulated to reconsider their guiding 
philosophy and procedures as they had 
not been stimulated for years. There 
had been growing in American higher 
institutions thought and action toward 
the end of reorganizing basic offerings 
to all students. Colleges and universi- 
ties had been struggling with the results 
of the elective system and with the re- 





Wr1t1AM H. Jouwnson, Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Chicago, is himself a 
product of the Chicago public schools. His 
university career, too, culminated in receipt 
of the Ph.D. in Education and Psychology at 
the University of Chicago. In his administra- 
tion of the Chicago schools Superintendent 
Johnson’s main concern has always been the 
individual boy and girl; he feels the necessity 
of giving each young person an opportunity 
to train for the kind of work that will lead 
to a full, satisfying, and useful life—to give 
young people an educational background that 
will help them to do their part for an America 
at peace as well as they are doing it for 
America at war. In his “spare time” Dr. 
Johnson is the author of many books and 
articles in the field of education. Not all his 
recreation is of the busman’s holiday variety, 
however; he greatly enjoys swimming, tennis, 
and sailing. 


sults of the rapidly developing fields of 
knowledge. Because the limits of hu- 
man knowledge had been extended so 
far, the tendency in college offerings had 
been to present increasingly specialized, 
departmentalized courses. Under this 
plan, the college student was not ex- 
posed to related areas of knowledge, 
but rather to several specific courses, 
completely unrelated to one another. 
For instance, a student was limited to 
specific, departmentalized courses in 
physics, chemistry, geology, astronomy, 
or geography, without the opportunity 
of seeing these subjects in relationships. 
Consequently, at this time, there was a 
strong trend toward returning to a cer- 
tain amount of the old, traditional type 
of education wherein a student was 
oriented to areas of general knowledge 
and was acquainted with the interre- 
latedness of the fields of human knowl- 
edge. Asa result, the survey course, the 
large-group lecture class, and the dis- 
cussion group were introduced as a 
means of presenting the newly organized, 
interrelated orientation program. 


These fundamental ideas of a new 
approach to higher education appealed 
to those who planned the new city 
colleges for Chicago. However, they 
did not deem it wise to rule out special- 
ization altogether, because general edu- 
cation is not the only type of experience 
needed and demanded by youth in col- 
lege. Consequently, when the three 
city junior colleges of Chicago, Herzl, 
Wilson, and Wright, opened in Septem- 
ber 1934, they offered to high school 
graduates a program which provided 
both general and specialized education 
—a program designed to meet ade- 
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quately all the needs of youth today. 

The making of such a program was 
not an easy task. As a matter of 
fact, the problem of the proper relation- 
ship of general and specialized educa- 
tion is rather peculiarly complicated in 
a junior college. At such an institu- 
tion the student body is made up of 
those young men and women who defin- 
itely plan to continue their formal educa- 
tion through a period of four years, 
culminating in the earning of a tradi- 
tional bachelor’s degree, and of those 
who know they will not be able to pursue 
formal training beyond two years. 
Then, there are always some students 
who are very uncertain as to their plans. 
These may or may not remain in college 
more than two years. 


When discussion of organization of 
the city junior colleges in Chicago was 
initiated and during all stages of plan- 
ning, it was clear to those directing 
the thinking that the city colleges must 
be prepared to serve a large student 
body representing a wide variety of 
interests. It was thought that perhaps 
75 or 80 per cent of the students would 
terminate their formal education with 
the junior college. Therefore, the pro- 
vision of a measure of specialization 
was essential. Moreover, it was recog- 
nized that opportunities for specializa- 
tion would serve the clientele that would 
present itself for training. As a basic 
idea the program was arranged so that 
half of the hours of academic credit 
required for graduation could be earned 
in a field of specialization. The other 
half would be general education. Actu- 
ally the present arrangement involves 
33 semester hours of credit in elective 
subjects and 27 semester hours of credit 
in survey courses and English composi- 
tion. In addition, two semester hours 
of credit have been required in physical 
education since September 1934. 


The first offerings of specialization in 
accounting, general business, and sec- 
retarial subjects have been greatly ex- 
panded until now two-year programs of 
specialization, with no plan to carry the 
student any further by transfer to an- 
other institution, are available in the 
following work areas: accounting and 
general business; banking and finance; 
merchandising; secretarial activities; 
medical or dental secretaries; tech- 
nicians in chemistry; technicians in en- 
gineering; aviation and transportation. 
These curricula have been developed 
through cooperation of the staff and 
faculty of the city colleges with men 
and women who are engaged in the 
occupations represented by the fore- 
going programs of study. That these 
curricula have met a need on the part 
of students is proved by the fact that 
gradually the percentage of enrollment 
in them has increased. 


However, not as large a proportion of 
the student body is officially registered 
in these semiprofessional or terminal 
curricula preparing for immediate jobs 
as would be desired. When one con- 
siders the actual capacity of society to 
absorb new workers—relatively few pro- 
fessional workers and many times more 
in business and industry—the propor- 
tion of approximately 20 per cent in the 
two-year semiprofessional courses of 
study should be much greater. The 
situation in the city colleges of Chicago 
is not unusual when it is compared 
with the history of the development in 
other comparable institutions. For ex- 
ample, at Pasadena Junior College, Cal- 
ifornia, in its early years less than 
one-fourth of the students claimed that 
they were preparing definitely in the 
junior college for positions on graduat- 
ing. Gradually the percentage has 
grown until now about two-thirds con- 
sider that the courses which they are 
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pursuing at Pasadena will lead directly 
into jobs. 

It should be stated parenthetically 
that, in addition to the 20 per cent of 
the students who claim membership in 
semiprofessional or terminal curricula, 
there have been at different times 10 to 
14 per cent other students in the Chicago 
city colleges who have said they were not 
planning to pursue their formal educa- 
tion beyond the junior college and were 
enrolled in a terminal, general program 
of studies. Therefore, up to the present 
time perhaps about 30 to 34 per cent of 
the student body, according to their 
own statements, are terminal students 
during their residence in the city col- 
leges. The rest of the student body is 
divided as follows: about one-third 
who say they are definitely planning 
to transfer later to a four-year senior 
college to complete requirements for a 
bachelor’s degree; about one-third who 
claim that they are preparing in the 
junior college for entrance to profes- 
sional schools. 


To anyone who has dealt with junior 
college students it is well known that 
they are always optimistic with refer- 
ence to their future educational plans. 
It is very common for a young man 
or woman to think that he is qualified 
mentally and financially to pursue 
formal higher education beyond the 
junior college. This kind of ambition 
is praiseworthy and should be encour- 
aged until all the facts point to the 
possibility that for some good reason the 
plan cannot, or should not, be pursued. 

Even since their inception, the city 
colleges of Chicago have had all these 
varieties of students. The problem has 
been one of offering the kinds of special- 
ization, at least the beginnings of special- 
ization, which could serve students in 
many different ways. And as will be 
pointed out later, a major problem has 
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been that of helping the young men and 
women to become better acquainted with 
their potentialities and resources so they 
might make more intelligent decisions 
concerning their future educational and 
vocational plans. 

The most potent force capable of 
helping students in this manner is, of 
course, the faculty. To serve this 
diversified student body of the city col- 
leges there is an experienced, well quali- 
fied staff and faculty. Such is the char- 
acter of training of the staff and faculty 
that it merited an unusually high rating 
by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. These 
instructors can give their students some 
individual help through the medium of 
the classroom, but in a student body as 
large and diversified as that of the city 
junior colleges of Chicago, the function 
of guidance or counseling becomes as 
important as the responsibility of in- 
struction. Even if all the students at 
the time of entrance had definite plans 
for their future, occupational and edu- 
cational, the task of counseling would 
be an essential one. However, since 
the freshman student in these colleges 
is 18 years of age on the average and 
has not had opportunity to gain much 
experience from work activity and is 
relatively still immature and uninformed 
concerning adult occupational oppor- 
tunities, and since so many college youth 
feel that they know so little about their 
own potentialities, the work of the 
college counselor bulks large in the city 
junior colleges. 


Since 1934 each of these colleges has 
had a department of personnel service 
charged with the responsibility of or- 
ganizing and coordinating all those 
activities which would make it possible 
for the individual student to become 
better acquainted with his own inter- 
ests, aptitudes, skills and with the work 
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opportunities offered by adult society. 
To this end the departments of personnel 
service have maintained, with the aid of 
qualified and interested faculty mem- 
bers, a very active program of group 
and individual testing and counseling. 
The service rendered has expanded 
steadily in variety and volume. In- 
creasingly the individual student has 
gained the impression that he is known 
as an individual, and is so treated, at 
the Chicago city junior colleges. The 
colleges use the best practices in the 
accumulating of personnel records. A 
fortunate aspect of the situation is that 
the directors of personnel service act 
also as registrars for these institutions. 


In addition to continuous improve- 
ment in the programs of testing and 
counseling during the student’s time of 
residence, an active placement service 
has been developed. In each college 
there is a full-time staff member who is 
known as placement counselor. He 
assists interested students in placing 
themselves in part-time jobs whereby 
they can earn money while attending 
college. In cooperation with the U. S. 
Employment Service (office for the State 
of Illinois) the placement counselor 
serves the student in helping him to 
secure full-time employment after leav- 
ing the college. 


Under the supervision of a faculty or 
staff member in each college there exists 
a well organized program of student 
activities. In this fashion provision is 
made for those intellectual and social 
experiences which are so important to 
college youth. For many young men 
and women the opportunity to take 
part in activities with their colleagues 
is the best and only means which they 
have to develop certain aspects of per- 
sonality. While the college classroom 
has its own peculiar contribution to 
make to the growth of the individual 


many students would lose a most im- 
portant element in their self-develop- 
ment were it not for a well considered, 
well organized, well managed program 
of extra-curricular activities. 


Thus it is that those students who 
attend any of the three city junior 
colleges of Chicago not only receive a 
broad, general education, but also have 
great opportunities for specialization. 
That such a combined educational pro- 
gram is successful may be proved by 
the fact that during the eight years 
of these colleges’ existence, approxi- 
mately 33,000 different students have 
been registered at Herzl, Wilson, and 
Wright. During these years about 7,100 
students have completed requirements 
for graduation. A few thousand, grad- 
uates and nongraduates, have continued 
their formal education in other higher 
institutions and such professional 
schools as medicine, engineering, archi- 
tecture, education, dentistry, law, bus- 
iness administration, nursing, pharmacy. 
Many thousands have entered business 
and industry direct from junior college. 


Confidence on the part of other higher 
institutions and professional schools is 
shown in the hearty reception of trans- 
fer students who have been successful 
at the city colleges, and by the fact of 
accreditation by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and by the University of Illinois. 
The awarding of many scholarships to 
graduates of the city colleges by higher 
institutions is one more bit of evidence 
of the esteem in which they are held. 

Based on actual achievements and on 
the known contributions to the citizens 
of Chicago, tangible and intangible, 
which these three city junior colleges 
have made, the outlook of the colleges 
for the future is bright. Without doubt 
they have proved to be an educational 
asset to the city of Chicago. 


















Sacramento Junior College Reorganizes for War 


COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION OF WAR ACTIVITIES 
NICHOLAS RICCIARDI, ADVISER 


HE reorganization, the changes, the 
balancing and weighing of problems 
of a nation at war are reflected in the 
educational program of the country. 
On the school’s structure rest the huge 
tasks of training young men and women 
to fill the increasingly greater demands 
made by the professions, by business, by 
industry, and by the armed forces. Such 
reorganization at Sacramento Junior 
College has led to a careful survey of 
the needs of the area, an analysis of 
existing programs, and in many cases 
a modification of curricula to provide 
adequate training to fill these demands. 
In shifting into wartime action, one 
of the first steps was the appointment 
of a faculty committee for the purpose 
of coordinating war activities for the 
junior college. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to act as a central bureau 
through which all plans for war training 
Should clear; to serve as a contact 
agency for negotiating with special 
groups, including the armed forces; to 
develop new curricula and recruit stu- 
dents for special training projects; and 
to handle the publicity on war activities. 
The group is gradually converting Sac- 
ramento Junior College into a war 
factory for the production of skilled 
technicians. 
Through the efforts of this committee, 
a curriculum has been set up with the 
Army for the enrollment of cadets in 
courses in meteorology, navigation, gen- 
eral service of aircraft, Civil Air Regu- 
lations, engines, and physical education. 
Several instructors have been assigned to 
this program and full college credit is 
given for completion of the work. An- 
other training curriculum provides for 
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the instruction of clerks and adjutants 
among enlisted men, in typing, filing, 
mimeographing, duplicating, machine 
calculating, stenography and dictaphone 
transcription, and general office practice. 
Enlisted men thus trained may move 
with the squadron and perform all 
clerical work necessary for various mil- 
itary units, making the group entirely 
independent of civilian clerical em- 
ployees and increasing its mobility. 
Courses for Civilian Pilot Training have 
been instituted for instruction of glider 
pilots and service pilots and for a secon- 
dary program of training for service 
pilots. In process of organization are 
classes in physical fitness for officers, 
marine navigation for the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, and company administration 
for training noncommissioned officers in 
the laws, regulations, and complete his- 
torical record-keeping of the unit. 


The Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation has the problem of training men 
and women for vital war industries in 
the shipbuilding trades for the San 
Francisco Bay area; in aircraft main- 
tenance and repair for the Fourth Air 
Service Command in Sacramento and for 
various sub-depots; and in maintenance 
and repair of radio equipment for the 
U. S. Service Command Unit at the 
Presidio of San Francisco. Pre-employ- 
ment training is given for those who 
wish a well-rounded background of in- 
struction for entrance in an occupation, 
and supervision is maintained in the 
Mechanic Learner programs of In-Serv- 
ice-Off-Reservation-Training of the U. S. 
Army Air Corps and the Signal Corps 
schools. 
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A new program has just been devel- 
oped with Mather Field whereby some 
300 enlisted men will receive training in 
aircraft service and maintenance for 
combat service. Instructors will be sup- 
plied from commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officer groups and will be 
certified to teach under the State De- 
partment of Vocational Education. 
Housing and mess facilities will be pro- 
vided for the group on campus. 


Realizing the critical need for women 
in vital war industries of the Sacramento 
area, the State Department of Voca- 
tional Education has assigned to the 
junior college a Coordinator of Wom- 
en’s War Activities for the primary 
purpose of recruiting women for train- 
ing in war jobs and for those jobs also 
which have been vacated by men. In 
carrying out this plan, contacts are 


‘made with local organizations and 


agencies for determining the training 
needs of the community and for the 
sponsorship of a strong campaign to 
promote public interest in the problem 
of changing over from manpower to 
womanpower. A course in food prepara- 
tion and serving for nursery school 
cooks is also under way. 


Entrance into the war has brought 
about such a demand for trained per- 
sonnel that short training units have 
been adopted where feasible, and pro- 
grams are developed to meet community 
demands. A plan of cooperative educa- 
tion has been instituted to assist busi- 
ness firms in Sacramento by supplying 
trained personnel where a clerical em- 
ployee shortage has been felt. Mana- 
gers of large firms have agreed to em- 
ploy trainees on a half-time or full-time 
basis and have worked out a program 
with the junior college whereby a certain 
portion of the time is devoted to specific 
training in the classroom for satisfactory 
adjustment and proficiency on the job. 


A considerable number of individuals so 
trained have been placed with the busi- 
ness concerns, and reports indicate that 
the cooperative program should prove 
very successful and fill a vital need in 
the demand for trained personnel. A 
training program has been established 
also for retail store workers because of 
the need for such training in the acute 
labor shortage. 

A 10-hour course in wartime emer- 
gency training for new store workers was 
given as the result of a conference with 
the secretary of the Retail Merchants’ 
Credit Association, junior college execu- 
tives, and all of the large retail store 
employers in department, variety, and 
specialty store fields. The class attend- 
ance certificate is given consideration in 
lieu of previous experience, and success- 
ful placement of trainees on the job has 
reached 155 persons since the program 
was put into effect with the opening of 
school. 

With the increased need for civilian 
training in war service, many programs 
for civilian activities have been put into 
effect; and many others, such as nutri- 
tion, health and medical care, consumer 
interest, labor supply, agriculture, and 
plant utilization, are in process of organi- 
zation. A large number of nurses’ aides 
have received training to meet emer- 
gency problems and to assist in the 
evacuation of civilians in case of disaster. 
Plans are also under way for the in- 
struction of women as block wardens in 
the techniques of interviewing, collect- 
ing, tabulating and distributing data. 
At the same time, considerable attention 
is being given to a course for training 
nursery school attendants to take over 
the task of caring for the children of 
women who are needed on jobs in the 
vital war industries of the Sacramento 
area. 

In swinging from peacetime to war- 
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time, a change has been brought about 
also in the general educational program 
of the school, with emphasis being placed 
on the direct or indirect relation which 
each course has in the whole scheme of 
the war activities. An analysis has been 
made, subject by subject, to determine 
what changes could be inaugurated with- 
out deviating too far from the primary 
objective of the general college curricu- 
lum, that of preparing students to meet 
university requirements. 


The mechanics section of the Physics 
Department has been intensified and ex- 
tended because of the obvious relation 
of such studies to an understanding of 
the theory of flight, navigation of air- 
craft, and ballistics. Properties of mat- 
ter are developed around the study of 
sustentation of both lighter-than-air and 
heavier-than-air craft, aircraft instru- 
ments, buoyancy of marine craft, and 
propulsion of air and marine craft. 
The section on heat places emphasis on 
meteorological problems, while electric- 
ity and magnetism have been greatly de- 
veloped in the line of radio communica- 
tion. Mathematics formerly designed 
for trade students now involves the 
fundamentals necessary for those going 
into the Air Corps. Emphasis is placed 
on formulas, graphs, scalar diagrams, 
and the solutions of right triangles and 
logarithms. This course is based on the 
program of study prescribed by the War 
Department Air Corps Replacement 
Center. New courses have been insti- 
tuted in the elements of air navigation 
leading to the solutions of dead reckon- 
ing, and spherical trigonometry with 
practical application to naval and mili- 
tary problems. The latter is a founda- 
tion for sea and air celestial navigation, 
gunnery, ballistics, and survey. The 
Chemistry Department is introducing 
material relative to the chemistry of 
explosives and war gases and further 
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modifying the program for preparation 
of students for entrance into war occupa- 
tions in the engineering fields. Eco- 
nomic geology now lays stress on the 
study of strategic minerals and the 
importance of minerals as a vital part 
of the war program. Many changes 
have been effected in the Business De- 
partment because of tremendous in- 
crease in the demand for clerical help. 
An intensive typing course now prepares 
the student in half the usual time. 
Other classes are organized on a short- 
unit basis and refresher courses have 
been established in practically all cleri- 
cal subjects. The greatest contribution 
in the Art Department has been made 
in the training of camouflage artists. 
An analysis was made from airplane 
photographs taken of the city of Sac- 
ramento and surrounding critical areas. 
From this study, models were developed 
with a proposed plan for the protection 
of the district by camouflage. Many of 
the students from these classes are now 
at work in this field. Courses have 
also been instituted for training in pro- 
duction drawing to be used in aircraft 
and shipbuilding factories, and for en- 
gineering departments of the Air Depot 
in plan making, graphs, and charts. 
Recognition has been made of the de- 
mands of wartime for adequate training 
in the field of foreign language. Contact 
has been made with several federal 
agencies to determine how best the 
junior college can serve in this capacity, 
and the reorganization of certain courses 
for training of interpreters and censors 
awaits recommendation from _ these 
agencies. Russian is being offered this 
year as one of the vital languages of 
today. Students have been given this 
opportunity in order that they may pre- 
pare for positions of military, com- 
mercial, and political importance in 
their country’s service. 
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Is AN effort to determine the effect 
- of the war on temporary and part- 
time student employment, an analysis 
of student placements has been made by 
the placement office of Los Angeles City 
College. Three hundred placements 
from the spring semester of 1942 were 
selected at random from the records and 
classified for the purpose of analysis. 
Three hundred records of placements in 
the spring semester of 1940 were simi- 
larly chosen for comparison, because (1) 
they were recorded similarly to those of 
the recent semester, and (2) this sem- 
ester represents a period of time com- 
paratively free from the distorted con- 
ditions of our wartime economy. Place- 
ments were classified, first, by industry 
(referred to herein as Employer 
Groups), secondly, by occupational fam- 
ily groups, and finally, by wages. 

Table 1 shows the placements ar- 
ranged by employer groups. The most 
striking change is the decrease from 118 
to 49 students placed in private house- 
holds. Almost as conspicuous is the 
increase from 15 to 85 placements in 
retail establishments. In the past, Los 
Angeles and Hollywood department 
stores have seldom recruited part-time 
and temporary employees from Los 
Angeles City College (except, of course, 
for the holidays). During the spring 
semester, however, orders for student 
help were frequently received before the 








A. Leo Et is, Jr., in writing this article has 
drawn on his experience as placement inter- 
viewer at Los Angeles City College and his 
earlier work with the California Department 
of Employment and the U. S. Employment 
Service. He has recently received a military 


leave of absence from Los Angeles City Col- 
lege and will soon enter the Officer Candidate 
School at Duke University, North Carolina. 


Effect of War on Student Employment 
A. LEO ELLIS, 
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larger sale days, and several large stores 
consistently employed and trained stu- 
dents for regular part-time employment. 

Among general business establish- 
ments there was a moderate increase and 
several interim fluctuations among var- 
ious employing groups. The restaurant 
trade apparently failed to interest stu- 
dents and suffered a decline in the 
number placed. Under the stimuli of an 
increased market and top hourly wages, 
the placement of students offering their 
services as tutors increased. Some of 


these students were retained by persons 
needing mathematical knowledge in 


order to pass entrance examinations for 
the services, or to qualify for upgrading 
in civilian or defense employment. A 
new development in part-time and tem- 
porary placements was the placement of 
students in governmental agencies. 
Under present conditions, governmental 
agencies have been recruiting employees 
from the community when their civil 
service eligible lists are exhausted. 
Arranged by occupational family 
groups the placements are as follows: 








1940 1942 
Professional & Semiprofessional ...... 20 21 
Clerical 99 163 
Personal Service 177 +103 
Labor 4 13 





The classification used was, with certain 
modifications, the one outlined in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor and 
extensively used by the United States 
Employment Service. The table con- 
clusively shows that students took ad- 
vantage of opportunities for employ- 
ment outside of the personal service 
group. The heavy decline in placements 
in the personal service group was ab- 
sorbed in each of the three other major 
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occupational groups. The clerical group, 
offering both better wages and better 
working conditions, gained most notably. 

A comparison of student earnings for 
these two semesters was most interest- 
ing. During each of the semesters the 
wages ranged from 15c per hour for 
young women working as nursemaids 
to $1.25 per hour for tutors. The mean 
hourly wage rose from 34c in 1940 to 
44c in 1942. More standardization in 
wages is suggested by a decrease in the 
quartile deviation from 7.4c per hour in 
1940 to 5.5c in 1942. In the case of 
tutors there were two prevailing wages 
in each of the semesters considered. 
The hourly wages in 1940 were 50c and 
75c; in 1942 they rose to 75c and $1.00. 

Among the various employer groups, 
the restaurant business showed the 
least increase in wages, the increase 
being only 6c per hour. The greatest 
gain in hourly wage (excluding the 


tutors) was in the domestic field (priv- 
ate households), where an increase of 
lic per hour still failed to attract stu- 
dents. Most orders for student help in 
homes were unfilled. 

It may be concluded that at Los 
Angeles City College: 


1. Students now have the opportunity of 
securing part-time and temporary employment 
that they previously could not obtain. 

2. Students, in most cases, will no longer 
accept domestic employment or other personal 
service jobs while clerical or other positions are 
obtainable. 

3. Students benefit from remuneration com- 
patible with the rising costs of living. 

4. Students may anticipate still greater op- 
portunity in temporary and part-time employ- 
ment as the war progresses and as manpower 
shortage becomes more acute. 

This study shows the changes that 


have transpired in the field of part-time 
and temporary placement at one institu- 
tion. It is likely, however, that during 
a total war similar conditions may exist 
to some degree in other colleges. 


Table 1. CLASSIFICATION OF PLACEMENTS BY EMPLOYER GROUPS 




































































1940 1 a j 
Aver. No. of Aver. 0.0 
Employer Groups Wage Jobs Wage Jobs 
General Business Establishments 
General Business Offices 33c 28 44c 24 
Theatres 30c 12 37¢c 18 
Manufacturing Establishments *#% 5 **% 11 
Law Offices *** 1 40c 8 
Gasoline Service Stations 28c 10 38c 8 
Photographic Developers —_ a 45c 7 
Garages & Parking Lots 37¢ 6 44c 6 
Publishers *e* 15 os — 
Telegraph & Cable Companies — — *ee 6 
Merchandising Establishments 
Department Stores ee 2 46c 57 
Stores not elsewhere classified **% 9 40c 16 
Drug Stores **% 1 4lc 5 
Food Stores 35c 3 44c 7 
Private Households 30c 118 41c 49 
Restaurants 33¢ 31 39c 18 
Professional Services* 60c 10 88c 17 
Governmental Agencies a — 61c 13 
Others | 
College Campus Organizations 42c 15 40c 6 
Physicians & Dentists’ Offices 39c 12 45c 7 
Young Mens Christian Association 40c 1 40c 4 
Employers not elsewhere classified 38¢c 21 *#% 13 
Totals 300 300 





* Self-employed tutors 


*** Incomplete data 
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Peace! What Then in Terminal Education? 
EDWIN M. HALL 


'S WE shall have to retool our minds 
and our ideas to meet the world of 
peace, and we adults far more than our 
children will have a major job of re- 
tooling to do.”? 

I would like to make the plea that the 
junior college not be caught short- 
sighted, short-handed, and without a 
full program when the students come 
knocking at our gates at the termination 
of hostilities. For come they will and 
we must be prepared to meet the many 
challenges that will accompany them. 
We have highly trained faculties, we 
have gone forward in counseling and 
guidance, we can see partially what to 
expect. Let us begin now to collect 
material to guide us in the aftermath 
of the present war. 


Perhaps it will startle you as it did 
me a short time ago when it was brought 
to my attention that there is nothing 
in either our present high school or 
junior college institutions to lead us to 
be sure that there will always be these 
institutions. The present high school is 
the result of the inadequacy of the 
academies; the academies were the re- 
sult of the inadequacy of the Latin 
grammar schools, and unless we are 
prepared in our philosophies and prac- 
tices we may find that something will 








Epwin M. Hatt, who teaches business edu- 
cation to both day and evening students at 
Long Beach Junior College, California, writes: 
“Personnel problems of the junior college have 
interested me for some time and my interest 
was increased by the emergency and its effect 
on enrollment. Foreseeing vast changes and 
new problems confronting the junior colleges 
when peace comes, I was prompted to make 
an attempt to formulate some plan whereby 
the junior colleges might prepare themselves 
to meet these new problems.” This article is 
the result. 


be the result of the inadequacies of our 
present institutions. It is now generally 
agreed, in spite of some just criticism, 
that the Federal CCC and NYA pro- 
grams did and are doing a very com- 
mendable piece of work for a large 
section of American youth for which 
our complacent public school system 
offered no inducement. It is quite 
likely that Federal funds will have to be 
poured into the educational system to 
undertake the task that will face us 
when peace comes, but in so far as pos- 
sible let us not make it necessary to 
have the Federal government set up a 
separate system in a field that we can 
prepare to administer effectively. 

In making this plea I am not un- 
mindful of the report of the American 
Youth Commission? in which it is 
pointed out that there will very likely 
be an extensive place for both CCC and 
NYA programs for the 16-year-olds and 
above who have no desire for, and little 
to profit from, formal education. The 12 
general principles enumerated in the 
chapter, “Relations Between Schools 
and Youth Work Programs,” seem to 
cut fairly the boundaries of the Federal 
and local jurisdiction. In the local 
public education field let us have a 
program for those who desire and can 
profit by it. In our own field let us 
be adequate. 

It is my belief that the ideal situation 
and the one towards which we must 
work involves five distinct phases 
(listed not necessarily in sequence or 





1James Marshall, ““Retooling and Rearming 
for Peace,” School and Society (June 20, 
1942), 55:681-83. 

2Howard M. Bell, Youth and the Future, The 
General Report of the American Youth Com- 
mission, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1942, pp. 57-70. 
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in order of importance). Briefly they 


are: 


1. A community survey to establish the need 
for training in certain skills. This especially in 
the light of rapidly changing industries. We 
must be especially alert to the changes that 
will take place when we shift back to peace- 
time consumer goods production. 

2. A revision of our curricula in the light of 
these and other findings. Such revision should 
be made to meet the existing conditions and 
should be fluid enough to be easily changed 
as occasion demands it. 

3. A formal guidance program involving: 
(a) functional intelligence testing, (b) per- 
sonality tests for specific cases, (c) aptitude 
testing where such tests will be enlightening, 
(d) accumulative reports including’ those 
brought from the high schools and additions 
that tend to prove valuable. 

4. A placement service to: (a) help our 
guided and trained product find his niche in 
society, and (b) discharge our obligation as a 
community college in providing that commun- 
ity with the tax-trained product it seeks. 

5. A follow-up service to test the effective- 
ness of the above four programs. This follow- 
up service will tie in nicely with a continuous 
community survey keeping us in touch with 
the placed student and with the changing needs 
of business. 


To institute such a full program under 
present conditions is likely more than 
most junior colleges can afford, and I 
do not believe that all five fields will 
prove to be essential for all junior col- 
leges in their individual situations. 


Undoubtedly, an in-service training 
program for both faculty and admin- 
istration will be necessary to obtain the 
full values from such an organization. 
The faculties of some junior colleges 
are being shaken for the first time in 
many years, and now since the selec- 
tive service takes the 18- and 19-year- 
olds into active service, they will be 
shaken more. An in-service teacher 
training program should definitely be 
started now while we are alert. I look, 
hopefully, for little similarity in what 
we teach or, in many instances, how 
we teach it after this conflict has ceased. 

However, we have been, are, and will 
be at war and there has been, is now, 


and will be a dislocation of our student 
personnel. Because of this emergency 
program and the abnormal displacement 
of our whole educational program, I 
suggest that a start be made as soon as 
possible with a survey of the field of 
what I would like to term re-entrants— 
perhaps retrainees would be more suit- 
able. Such a survey would be an initial 
step in the compilation of information 
I believe will be the most pertinent to 
the local after-war situation. 

Furthermore, while following the tra- 
ditional philosophy of guidance, in that 
good guidance seeks to help the student 
find himself, I believe that this point 
of attack is, at the present time, the 
logical initial move, for it is the student 
we must serve and to do so effectively 
we must weigh heavily what he thinks 
he will need. Too, I believe that regard- 
less of the needs of the community and 
the opportunities offered therein, the 
student’s own preconceived idea of his 
own interests, his own personal inven- 
tory, his family and other social rela- 
tions makes him seek out an education 
that will fit these needs. 

I would not minimize the other phases 
of junior college personnel work, but 
for those junior colleges who do not now 
have a program in operation I believe 
a start with a survey of the retrainees is 
a logical step in inaugurating personnel 
work. The initial steps of such a survey 
are timely; errors in methods can be 
rectified; and the information gained 
should prove fruitful. J. Paul Mohr 
states:* 


The junior colleges which participated in this 
study of follow-up found that the studies were 
of great value in revealing characteristics of 
their own student groups of which they had 
not been aware. Several of the junior colleges 
felt that this had been the most valuable pro- 


3J. Paul Mohr, “A Study of Follow-Up,” A 
Study of Student Personnel Work and of 
Curriculum in California Public Junior Col- 
leges, California Society of Secondary Edu- 
a. cs Series, Monograph No. 4, 
pp. -3l. 
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ject which they had undertaken in recent 
years. 

The other phases of personnel work 
should grow as the junior college grows 
and the cost of such work can be justi- 
fied by large student enrollment. Per- 
haps for the smaller colleges in a given 
area an itinerant cooperative personnel 
service can be worked out in such a 
manner that well-trained men in the 
field can spread their services over a 
group of colleges at a low cost. 

Let us examine for the moment the 
possible groups of people that may seek 
education of college level at the termin- 
ation of hostilities. For convenience, 
let us consider two major groups of re- 
trainees in addition to the new crops of 
high school graduates faced with new 
conditions of living. First, there are 
our former junior college students who 
have gone in two directions—the armed 
forces and the defense industries. The 
number that will return to us will depend 
a great deal on the duration and the 
economy of the country at that time. 
That large numbers will return there 
is little doubt. Second, there is the 
adult group composed of older service 
men and older industrial workers, both 
men and women, and with this group the 
adults who will discover the value of the 
junior college for the first time. 


A recognition of this vast retraining 
program has led to the organization of 
a Commission of Post-War Training 
and Adjustment by the Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. |Recommenda- 
tions of this Commission, entitled Post- 
war Training and Adjustment, place the 
burden of this new education strictly 
upon the local community with Federal 
control limited to “fiscal matters” and 
“to securing general acceptance of stand- 
ards.”’ 


There have been varying estimates in 


millions—but 30 millions seem a general 
average—of the workers that must shift 
from war work to peace-time industry 
if we are to have full employment. This 
vocational readjustment will naturally 
call for vocational re-education. Re- 
turning veterans must be rehabilitated 
and this will include a large group 
maimed in mind and body. Such a 
large program can be thought of only 
in national terms, but there is no need 
to wait for the termination of hostilities. 

It is my belief that from a research 
study a trend of thought and desires 
can be discerned that will lead to some 
preparation for after-the-war training. 
The techniques for this study should not 
differ materially from the follow-up 
studies already conducted by some in- 
stitutions. | However, the emphasis 
should be to collect information to help 
us meet a new situation rather than to 
check the results of our past program. 

Therefore, I would like to propose a 
survey of one of the groups which it 
seems to me can give us needed infor- 
mation. For my own study I should 
select the junior college students that 
have been graduated or dropped out 
of our institution during 1941 and 1942. 
I select this group because of expediency, 
but in no sense should the adult group 
be overlooked. Homer P. Rainey in 
How Fare American Youth' points out 
that the entire field of adult education 
is one that should not be overlooked by 
the junior college. Many junior col- 
leges ignore, or have been forced to 
ignore, this group in their programs, 
but it is my belief that a college pro- 
gram will appeal to and benefit a large 
group of adults for which the traditional 
adult program holds little appeal and 
little value. Any post-war curriculum 
must provide for this group. 





‘Homer P. Rainey, How Fare American 
Youth, (Appleton Century Company, New 
York, 1937) pp. 51-52. 
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The following outlines my suggested 
survey of the ex-college groups: 


A. Two types of survey methods are avail- 
able: 


1. Personal interview conducted by 
trained staff members with: 

(a) students still attending campus 
clubs, 

(b) students returning to campus dur- 
ing old home days and for other 
functions, 

(c) others within the area that may be 
available. 

2. Questionnaire to be distributed by: 

(a) mail both to those in industry and 
the armed forces, or 

(b) to be delivered and collected by 
present students as a class project. 

B. Construction of a questionnaire by a 
committee of faculty members interested 
in the results of such a survey. 

1. Primary purpose of questionnaire to 
determine: 

(a) present activity of students, 

(b) expected future (life’s) activity, 

(c) possibility of their return to the 
junior college, 

(d) what subjects they think they will 
need when they return. 

2. Secondary purpose to determine: 

(a) what they believe the shortcom- 
ings of the junior college have 
been, 

(b) what provision, financially and 
otherwise, they are making for 
the reconstruction period, 

(c) to start constructive thinking 
about their future. | 

C. Provision to be made for collecting and 
tabulating the information. 

D. If the survey is fruitful, to make pro- 
vision for carrying on the study for the 
duration. 

E. If definite trends can be established, to 
make provision for curriculum changes to 
meet these trends. 


It is my hope that if this type of 
survey can be carried on effectively by 
a live, interested group of the faculty, 
we will be in a good position to offer 
the people of our community a func- 
tional program that will meet their needs. 
This program should include subjects 
to cover the needs of all—from the 
graduating high school student to the 
elderly adult wishing to prepare him- 
self better for the new world in which 
he will live. 


JAPANESE STUDENTS 


Apropos of the effort to relocate 
Japanese students of American birth, 
the Nisei dealt with in Professor Rich- 
ardson’s article in the September issue 
of the Journal, the following clipping 
from the Bulletin of A. M. Chesbrough 
Seminary, an institution of junior col- 
lege level in New York, will be of in- 
terest. Incidentally Professor Richard- 
son’s article has been widely commented 
upon and has resulted in a considerable 
amount of correspondence concerning 
the issues he raised. 


The evacuation of many thousands of 
Japanese from the west coast military areas 
not only disrupted the educational plans of 
many of these young people of American 
birth and citizenship but placed them in camps 
where even useful employment was practically 
impossible. The government very quickly saw 
the tragedy of this experience and set up a 
Relocation Council, under competent leader- 
ship, to determine procedures for selecting 
students for registration in colleges outside of 
the military area and for the solicitation of 
colleges to cooperate with the program. Each 
student who is given a travel permit must be 
approved by the F.B.I., the Army, the Navy, 
the U. S. Office of Education, and the Re- 
location Council. Each college offering its 
cooperation must likewise be approved by 
these five agencies. 


Just before the opening of school word was 
received through Rev. B. H. Pearson that 
several of the Free Methodist Japanese young 
people, recommended by Rev. C. J. Burnett, 
who has been for many years Superintendent 
of the work of the church among the Japa- 
nese, would be assisted financially by special 
offerings taken by the Y. P. M. S. if accepted 
by Chesbrough. The government assumes no 
financial responsibility for such students. The 
cost is shared by the students, the church and 
the work assistance granted by the school. 
A number of weeks were consumed in secur- 
ing the necessary approvals and releases. 


Cheshrough’s faculty and students have been 
happy to share in this Christian enterprise and 
have warmly welcomed to the campus six of 
these young people: George Takaya, Roy 
Takaya, Ralph Nomura, Fred Murakami, 
Gloria Kambara and “Kay” Tsuchida. Their 
kindly, cooperative, earnest spirit has justified 
the confidence placed in them as worthy and 
respected members of the school family and 
community. 
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TEXAS LUTHERAN CHANGES 


Changes in Regular Class Work. 
Texas Lutheran College carried on 
classes in the Civil Pilot Training Pro- 
gram as long as there were sufficient 
capable students and as long as the 
government desired to use the junior 
college for this purpose. In the course 
in biology special units have been added 
on the economics of food and on health. 
In the education courses special units 
have been introduced on teaching the 
understanding and appreciation of 
American democracy, teaching Ameri- 
can citizenship in the grades and in 
the high school, and teaching the es- 
sential elements of consumer education. 
In the course in physics special units 
are being given on aerial dynamics, me- 
teorology, vectors of light, etc. In a 
course on German literature, a definite 
effort is being made to point out how 
it was possible for former German writ- 
ers to produce certain types of Ger- 
man literature, while it would be prac- 
tically impossible to produce similar 
literature in Germany today. These 
are examples of the type of work that 
is being carried on; similar changes are 
made in practically all the college 
courses. 


Changes in Library. The library has 
been aware of the emergency for sev- 
eral years in the purchase of books and 
pamphlets and government documents; 
an effort is made to display not only 
book covers but also a large number 
of graphs and important announce- 
ments. A special section of books deal- 
ing with the war and the war effort has 
also been prepared; a whole series of 
books dealing with such subjects as 
“What Every Citizen Should Know 


About the U. S. Army,” etc. has been 
purchased. 


Reserve Program for Armed Forces. 
Our college is fully accredited to carry 
on the Army, Navy, Marine Reserve 
Programs. As a result we have done 
away with most of our intercollegiate 
athletics program and are placing a new 
and much more definite emphasis upon 
the physical health and training pro- 
gram for all students; thus we now 
require 414 hours of physical training 
per week from all students and one hour 
of health lecture as part of the harden- 
ing program. The Physical Fitness 
Program is that outlined for this pur- 
pose in colleges by the U. S. Navy. 


Special information regarding first 
aid protection, information on gases, 
bombing, black-outs, blood donations, 
and the like is regularly given to the 
students through convocation programs. 


Salvaging and Financial Aid. Sal- 
vaging programs for various materials 
have been sponsored by several student 
groups. Rationing information is 
given in various courses. Our treas- 
urer’s office has had regular office hours 
for the sale of bonds and stamps. Our 
coeds have assisted in some of the large 
department stores in the city in the 
sale of war bonds and stamps. Both 
students and faculty members have 
for years taken an active part in the 
campaigns sponsored by the Red Cross 
and the Lutheran World Action; the 
latter includes the collecting of money 
for Lutheran Service Centers, which 
serve our armed forces in the field, re- 
ligious work among workers in new 
defense areas, and religious work among 
American prisoners in foreign lands. 

Regional Youth Meetings. The col- 
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lege through its student body and fac- 
ulty members has during the fall of 
this year on Sunday afternoons spon- 
sored some six Lutheran Regional 
Youth Meetings in several parts of the 
state. The purpose of these meetings 
was to help strengthen the religious 
and moral convictions of our American 
youth in the present crisis, to remind 
them of their special privileges and re- 
sponsibilities, and to urge them to aid 
in every possible way to counteract the 
dangers of juvenile delinquency which 
are ravaging certain parts of our land. 


Special War Service. Students have 
responded very definitely to First Aid 
Red Cross courses given on campus, and 
a large number of young women quite 
regularly give assistance in the local 
sewing rooms where materials are pre- 
pared for the war effort. 

While these are some examples of 
special efforts which have been put 
forth of late to aid very definitely in 
the war, we feel that our regular liberal 
arts and terminal curricula as well as 
a carefully planned program of extra- 
curricular activities are in and of them- 
selves designed to render a valuable 
service to the nation both in times of 
peace and in times of war. The spe- 
cial protective and war emergency 
measures as outlined above are headed 
up in a special Student-Faculty War 
Council. 

ApoLPH C. STRENG, Dean 
Texas Lutheran College 
Seguin, Texas 





NICHOLS GOES TO NAVY 


John R. Nichols, Executive Dean of 
the Southern Branch of the University 
of Idaho, has been given leave of ab- 
sence to take a commission as Lieuten- 
ant Commander in the Navy. In No- 
vember he was stationed at Seattle, 


but he has recently been transferred 
to Washington, D. C., where he has 
responsibility for an important phase 
of the work in the Training Division of 
the Navy Department. During Dean 
Nichols’ absence from Pocatello Dr. E. 
J. Baldwin is Acting Executive Dean of 
the institution. 





WAR TRAINING CHOICES 


Twelve junior colleges are included 
in the first list of higher educational 
institutions approved by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the armed services for the 
utilization of special training facilities. 
Eleven of these were selected for the 
training of army aviation cadets, one for 
training a unit of the WAACS. The 
eleven for aviation were Compton Junior 
College, California; Long Beach Jun- 
ior College, California; Pasadena Junior 
College, California; Fordson Junior Col- 
lege, Michigan; Jefferson College, Mis- 
souri; Billings Polytechnic Institute, 
Montana; Northern Montana College, 
Montana; Presbyterian Junior College, 
North Carolina; Northern Oklahoma 
Junior College, Oklahoma; College of 
Marshall, Texas; and John Tarleton 
Agricultural College, Texas. Arkansas 
Polytechnic College was approved for 
the WAACS. 


A supplementary list of 51 colleges 
and universities approved includes the 
following six junior colleges: For 
WAACS, Hershey Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania; and Penn Hall Junior College, 
Pennsylvania. For army aviation cadets, 
Sunflower Junior College, Mississippi; 
Rochester Business Institute, New 
York; Bucknell University Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; and Branch Agri- 
cultural College, Utah. 
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STEPHENS COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Students who do not plan to continue 
in college after graduation from Ste- 
phens may now choose among 32 voca- 
tional courses, full training for which 
can be obtained here. In adding to 
the vocational courses, Stephens is un- 
dertaking to meet the double obliga- 
tion to its students of preparing them 
for the immediate tomorrow while con- 
tinuing to give the foundation in gen- 
eral education which it has always 
stressed. 

On the Saturday before school was 
dismissed for the Christmas holiday, 
every junior, sophomore, and freshman 
student took a battery of personal and 
clerical aptitude tests and psychologi- 
cal aptitude tests. The scores on these 
awaited the students when they returned 
to the campus, and served as a guide 
for the counselor in vocations in her in- 
terviews with the students. 


Some of these vocational training op- 
portunities were already open to stu- 
dents. Others merely needed the as- 
sembling of courses into a total program 
of study. For others new courses have 
been added—meteorology, business per- 
sonnel, physics, college mathematics 
(with emphasis upon the needs in ra- 
dio, aviation, and drafting), and air- 
craft inspection. 


The positions for which students may 
complete training fall into the follow- 
ing groups: 

1. Positions with airlines. 

2. Trainee traffic controller (airway and 
airport). 

3. Trainee aircraft inspector. 

4. Draftsman and blue print reader (en- 
gineering drawing—engineering aid). 

5. Meteorologist, junior weather observer, 
and junior engineering aide in topographic 
mapping. 

6. Radio-studio operator at radio station. 

7. Junior aircraft communicationist. 

8. Technical and scientific aide in radio. 
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9. Technical and scientific aide in chemistry. 

10. Industrial laboratory assistant. 

11. Physiotherapist. 

12. Medical laboratory assistant. 

13. Occupational therapist. 

14. Social worker. 

15. Photographer. 

16. Business personnel assistant. 

17. Children’s aide in national defense and 
pre-school teaching. 

18. Recreational leader. 

19. Foreign language secretaryship. 

20. Translator and interpreter. 

21. Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

22. Women’s Reserve, U. S. Naval Reserve 

23. Stenographer. 

24. Secretary. 

25. Typist. 

26. Secretarial accountant. 

27. Stenotypist. 

28. Office machine operator. 

29. File clerk. 

30. Teletype operator. 

31. Telegrapher. 

32. Department store vocations. 


In addition, in all classes, attention 
has been focused upon the critical prob- 
lems and needs of the time. For ex- 
ample, there is an increased emphasis 
upon health and _ physical fitness. 
Courses in consumers’ problems clarify 
the relationship of consumer habits to 
war economy. Courses in religion and 
philosophy deal with personal problems, 
intellectual and emotional, which 
threaten to distort the outlook of the 
student or undermine her faith in the 
permanent values of life-—Stephens Col- 
lege Bulletin. 





ASKEW GOES TO NAVY 


President J. Thomas Askew has been 
given a leave of absence from the presi- 
dency of Armstrong Junior College, 
Georgia, to accept a commission in the 
Naval Reserve. He began active duty 
on February 11. During President 
Askew’s absence from Savannah, Fore- 
man M. Hawes, instructor in chemistry, 
will be acting president. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 


Three new courses in social science 
at Pasadena Junior College, California, 
are designed to help the student under- 
stand what America is fighting for, the 
type of peace that should be planned, 
and what he can do to help morale. 
The first of these is a three-hour course 
lasting 12 weeks which includes infor- 
mation on geographic background and 
resources. “Conflicting Ideologies” will 
discuss ideologies of Nazism, Fascism, 
Communism, and Democratic Liberal- 
ism and will devote particular attention 
to peace plans and problems. “Psy- 
chology of Morale” will analyze some 
of the problems involved in civilian 
morale and morale building in the pres- 
ent war crisis. 





EVENING WORK SUCCESSFUL 


Santa Monica Junior College has 
completed the first semester of evening 
classes ever to be offered by the in- 
stitution. As the result of a continued 
demand for night classes such offerings 
were made for the first time in Sep- 
tember 1942. More than 400 students 
were enrolled and a large percentage of 
these students wished to continue for 
another semester. Since these students 
have had to contend with new dim-out 
regulations, curtailed gasoline rationing, 
and other changes incident to the war, 
the enrollment is considered more than 
satisfactory. 





BARTLESVILLE CLOSES 


“The war effort and easy jobs” are 
given by Bartlesville Junior College, 
Oklahoma, as the reason for closing the 
junior college the beginning of the 
second semester. They report, how- 
ever, that “we shall look forward to 
again operating a junior college follow- 
ing the close of the war.” 


FORT SMITH NOT CLOSING 


Reports that the Fort Smith Junior 
College, Arkansas, may be closed be- 
cause of declining enrollment resulting 
from the draft and other war factors 
are unfounded, and the school will con- 
tinue to operate with its present cur- 
riculum, according to a recent statement 
by Dean J. W. Reynolds. 





BERGEN GRADS IN THE WAR 


More than 70 per cent of men grad- 
uates of the Junior College of Bergen 
County, New Jersey, are in the armed 
forces of the United States. Located 
all over the world, they are doing their 
part to bring victory to the Allies and 
in doing so are benefiting from their 
junior college training. The college re- 
ports, for instance, that Lieut. Arnold 
“Skid” Johnson, who was graduated 
from Bergen in 735, took the CAA 
course at Bergen before joining the 
armed forces and was recently awarded 
the Congressional Medal and the Or- 
der of the Purple Heart for bravery in 
the Solomon Islands. 





LEAVE FOR BARTKY 


John A. Bartky, dean of Woodrow 
Wilson Junior College, Chicago, has 
been granted leave of absence for serv- 
ice as a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy. 





OKLAHOMA WESTERN CLOSES 


Since all of the students at Oklahoma 
Western Junior College, at Sayre, had 
gone into war service or .war-related 
industrial employment by the middle of 
January, the institution was forced to 
suspend college work for the duration. 
Sixty college students were enrolled last 
year. | 
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Reports and Discussion 











CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 


A special meeting of the California 
Junior College Federation was held at 
Bakersfield, California, December 10- 
11, 1942. The conference was called 
and sponsored by the California State 
Department of Education for the con- 
sideration of special problems which 
confront the junior colleges of Califor- 
nia because of the war situation. 


Acceleration of students, problems 
growing out of rapidly decreasing at- 
tendance, and the implications of the 
world crisis for the present and the fu- 
ture program of upper secondary edu- 
cation engaged the attention of nearly 
100 educational leaders representing 
junior colleges, city school systems, col- 
leges and universities, and the State 
Department of Education. 


The problem of student acceleration 
was held to be particularly urgent in 
view of the recent decision of certain 
universities to admit “selected” stu- 
dents upon the completion of the 11th 
grade of secondary school. No agree- 
ment was reached concerning the con- 
flicting policies proposed. It was ap- 
parent, however, that the majority of 
those in attendance were opposed to 
the adoption of any policy which might 
tend to sacrifice the advantages which 
have been so laboriously won for up- 
wards of 300,000 high school students 
in California in order to confer special 
privileges upon 200 or so. 

The Federation went on record as 
being in favor of working upon this 
important problem in cooperation with 
both the representatives of higher edu- 
cation and the representatives of local 
school systems in order that a clear- 


cut policy may be evolved at an early 
date. To come to an agreement on this 
matter and in regard to other crucial 
issues, it was the consensus that an- 
other meeting of the Federation should 
be called for February. 


The problem of financial support was 
discussed at some length and definite 
proposals for a change in the legislative 
provisions for the State support of jun- 
ior colleges were agreed upon. 

Because of the tragic shortage of peo- 
ple in preparation for vital professions 
and technical occupations, it was held 
imperative that institutions of upper 
secondary nature must be kept intact. 
If our junior college faculties are to be 
completely scattered, it will be a long 
time before an effective educational in- 
stitution can be rebuilt. Meanwhile, 
millions of men will be returning and 
the need for adequate institutions of 
post high school character will be more 
acute than ever before in the history 
of our Nation. 

The legislative proposal agreed to by 
the Federation calls for a more real- 
istic payment by the State for serv- 
ices already performed. At the pres- 
ent time, most students in attendance 
at junior colleges receive upwards of 
20 hours of instruction per week. Un- 
der present State regulations, the maxi- 
mum number of hours per week for 
which State reimbursement may be ob- 
tained is 15. The new legislation pro- 
poses that some recognition be given 
to the actual situation. If adopted, the 
State would be called upon to provide 
approximately 25% more per student 
in attendance than previously. 

The implications of the world crisis 
for the present and the future program 
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of post high school education were 
given attention by a number of par- 
ticipants in the conference. Other 
problems discussed included: A report 
on the activities of the State Tax Con- 
ference by Von T. Ellsworth; a pres- 
entation of legal problems by A. E. 
Lentz; a summary of surplus teachers 
in California public junior colleges by 
John L. Lounsbury; a recommendation 
governing the granting of credit for 
military experience by J. Paul Mohr; 
an address on “College Training For 
Women in Wartime” by Virginia Judy 
Esterly; and a discussion of the pro- 
gram of cooperation with agriculture 
at the Santa Maria Junior College by 
Harry E. Tyler. 
GeorcE H. GEYER, Secretary 





MISSOURI MEETING 


At the December meeting of the Mis- 
souri Association of Junior College Ad- 
ministrators, new officers were elected 
as follows: President, Dean H. E. 
Blaine, Joplin Junior College; Vice- 
president, President Harlie Smith, Wil- 
liam Woods College; Secretary-treas- 
urer, Dean Frederick Marston, Kem- 
per Military School. 





BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


Dear Dr. Eells: 

After reading the symposium on the 
A.B. degree for two years’ work in the 
August issue of the Southern Assocta- 
tion Quarterly, I believe that most of 
the college’ officials of the nation are 
not opposed to the granting of some 
type of degree at the end of two years 
of college work. As I see it, it matters 
little what the title of this degree is, 
except that under no circumstances 
should the junior colleges usurp the 
traditional Bachelor of Arts degree rep- 
resenting four years of college work, 


and grant this degree for two years’ 
work. 

May I say that I am perfectly in ac- 
cord and sympathy with the junior col- 
lege movement which, to put it mildly, 
has swept the nation in recent years. 
My sympathy for the function of the 
junior college does not alter my posi- 
tion of being definitely opposed to the 
granting of an A.B. degree for two 
years’ work. As long as the junior col- 
leges wish to grant an Associate in Arts 
for two years’ work or to grant some 
similar type of recognition, they will 
continue to serve a necessary function 
in college education. If and when they 
will presume to do four years’ work in 
two (which is what they would pre- 
sume to do by granting an A.B. for 
two years’ work) they will cease to be 
of any useful service in American edu- 
cation. 

Cordially yours, 
BENSON W. Davis, 
Dean, Meredith College 
Raleigh, N. C. 





CALIFORNIA SPECIFICATIONS 


Requirements and preferences in em- 
ploying new instructors for California 
junior colleges, as reported by 22 pub- 
lic junior college districts, are presented 
by Hollis P. Allen, of Claremont Col- 
leges, in an article in the May 1942 is- 
sue of Phi Delta Kappa. Following is 
a summary of his findings: 


Experience required? Yes, 12; no, 8. 

Degree—M. A. desirable? Yes, 17; no, 4. 

Married women employed? Yes, 5; if sup- 
porting family, 4; in exceptional cases only, 4; 
no, 17. 

Age limits? Yes, 5; no, 12; from 30-40, 7; 
from 40-50, 6. : 

Religious preference? Yes, 2; no, 20. 

Must live in district? Yes, 12; no, 8. 

Preference for local candidates? Yes, 10; 
if with equal ability, 6; no, 12. 

Qualities sought? Personality, 13; training, 


8; scholarship, 5; character, 4; appearance, 2; 
background, 2; loyalty, 1; others, 16. 
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Junior College Music 


Esther Goetz Gilliland, Editor 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 
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MUSIC BUILDS CHARACTER 


While it would be possible to show 
that participation in a musical ensem- 
ble calls for the integration of almost 
every subject which the student has 
studied, it is my belief that one of 
the major contributions that a music 
ensemble has to make in this present 
national effort is the training of good 
“followership” and leadership. Partici- 
pation in such a group calls for alter- 
nate subordination of individual effort 
under the necessities of the group and 
assertion of individual effort as a main 
or leading contribution to this group. 
The result will approximate the experi- 
ence of the average person in the pro- 
duction of any group effort which he 
would ordinarily experience in lay life at 
the present time. Every principle of 
democracy is exercised in such a group. 

For example, any given individual in 
the group or any part of the group may 
be called on at any one of several times 
to assume leadership by carrying the 
main melody or asserting a counter mel- 
ody or subjugating his contribution to 
another musical effect in the presenting 
of the composition. This situation is 
entirely comparable to the problem of 
whether or not an individual will serve 
as a committee member or as the chair- 
man in any community effort. Another 
example which comes to mind is that 
of the special training given young mu- 
Sicians to rise to emergencies. Very 
seldom does a performance terminate 
without the lip of the solo cornetist or 
the A string of the cellist suffering a 
minor mishap, which temporarily or 
permanently eliminates that instrument 
from the ensemble; in the majority of 


such cases the audience never knows 
that the second chairman or the first 
violinist, or anyone else who happened 
to notice the mishap, had filled the 
breach without hesitation or the slight- 
est interruption of the music. 


The oneness of spirit and the joy of 
group accomplishment are fostered here 
as in no other school activity with the 
possible exception of sports (and in 
the case of sports the group is in- 
variably smaller in membership—and 
more exclusive—than in the orchestra, 
band or chorus); the bandsman will 
sustain his effort to the end of the most 
gruelling march rather than let the 
ranks of the membership be broken. 
His pride in his organization will cause 
him to spend hours of practice and 
weeks of sacrifice to get that extra few 
dollars to repair his instrument in or- 
der to win that contest (at which he 
will be on the stage or the marching 
field a scant 20 minutes). 

I believe that these three examples 
give sufficient evidence of the type of 
character training gained through par- 
ticipation in group music, resulting in 
preparation of the individual to meet 
the requirements that life makes of him 
in these times. 

C. W. Coons 
Sunflower Junior College 
Moorhead, Mississippi 





ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


At the Tenth Annual Conference of 
the Illinois Association of Junior Col- 
leges in Chicago this fall, the Music 
Section under the chairmanship of 
John H. Barabash, Wright College, 
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Chicago, presented a plan for Service 
Honor Awards. Through such awards 
colleges which are actively engaged in 
contributions through music in the war 
effort may obtain incentive and recogni- 
tion through participation and leader- 
ship of community singing, featuring 
of American music and writing original 
compositions, performances on_ radio 
programs and at conferences, music for 
men in service, for bond drives, for 
flag raisings, and other activities. A 
detailed sheet of instructions has been 
devised with credit awards for 15 dif- 
ferent types of participation. It is 
hoped that this recognition will focus 
the attention of students and instruc- 
tors on the importance of music in the 
war effort. Copies of the scoring and 
award rules may be had by writing to 
John H. Barabash, Wright Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago. 





CALIFORNIA-WESTERN GROUP 


With the official sanction of the War 
Department, the California-Western 
Music Educators Conference, a division 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, will hold its biennial conven- 
tion at Santa Barbara from April 19 to 
22. Music educators from _ public 
schools and colleges in California, Utah, 
Nevada and Arizona will convene for 
the common purpose of coordinating 
their efforts toward more effective co- 
operation with the eight or more gov- 
ernment agencies which are using mu- 
sic as an integral part of their respec- 
tive phases of the war effort. 





STEPHENS PROGRAM 


The Burrall Symphony Orchestra of 
Stephens College, Missouri, with James 
Adair, conductor, has announced among 
concerts for the college year the 
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American Opera Company in “The 
Barber of Seville” March 1 and 2; and 
Percy Grainger April 5 and 6. In 
addition, the orchestra will do its share 
of performances for the benefit of USO 
and service men. 





NOTES FROM KANSAS 


The Kansas Committee, having oc- 
casion to meet during the state meeting 
of the Kansas State Music Educators 
Association at Topeka on Nov. 6, sug- 
gests the following four ways of es- 
tablishing closer contacts between 
junior colleges in Kansas: 


1. Urge contributions to and reading of 
the Junior College Journal. 


2. Contribute interesting and helpful articles 
and news items to the newly re-organized 
Kansas Music Review. 


3. Junior Colleges that are located in towns 
which have radio stations with sufficient 
coverage should arrange broadcasts of their 
organizations. These radio programs would 
serve as splendid motivation for the partici- 
pating students and as inspiration to those 
listening. 

4. Arrange for a mutual exchange of jun- 
ior college newspapers in order that each 
institution may be informed about the ac- 
tivities of all the other colleges and so pace 
each other on the road to more complete music 
programs. 





THAT TIRED FEELING 


Captain Wayne King, Music Adviser 
of the 6th Corps Area, told the Chicago 
Music Educators Club that those in 
high command of the armed forces 
realize that victory will depend on more 
than ammunition and men. If fatigued 
troops near the end of a 25-mile march 
are met by a brass band they will come 
back to camp refreshed and ready to 
start out again. Groups of singers in- 
filtrated into fatigued marchers have 
the same effect. “A singing army can 
never be defeated.” 
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Mirror of Student Opinion 


Extracts from Editorials in Junior College Student Publications 











———— 


“TI will be true to my country.” Do 
not mistake this to mean an overindul- 
gence in flag-waving and petty patriot- 
ism. Cooperation, of necessity, must 
be the key word if we win the war and 
surely there is no doubt in our minds 
that defeat would prove disastrous. Do 
your part, but don’t talk about it. Pray 
your prayers for peace and victory, but 
keep uppermost in your mind the need 
for hard, conscientious work, day by 
day and week by week. Start the New 
Year by being a good American, not by 
word alone but by deed. — Western 
Graphic, Colorado Woman’s College. 





One thing about this business of 
speculation on the fate of junior col- 
lege next year is the calmness with 
which administrators take the matter. 
The great decrease in enrollment 
brought about by the departure of men 
to the service and withdrawals of stu- 
dents entering war work has stirred 
gloomy thoughts in the minds of many. 
That is understood, for it is plain to 
see that some change or reform will be 
necessary if the college is to continue. 
But Director Paul and others refuse to 
join the rest in their doldrums. The 
great emphasis being placed upon edu- 
cation by the government sheds a bright 
light upon their brows, and they see a 
silvery lining in the clouds of confu- 
sion.—Arroyo, Riverside Junior Col- 
lege, California. 





Since the war has taken over the 
thoughts of most of the Kemper cadets, 
the foreign language department has 
attained a new significance. The mod- 
ern languages of some of the European 


powers, both Axis and Allied, have be- 
come a definite requisite for certain 
branches of the armed services. Those 
who hope to enter any part of the in- 
telligence service will need an adequate 
knowledge of the languages of the 
countries involved; at least that of 
the mother language from which they 
are adapted. Men in the signal corps 
will also find it a good idea to prepare 
themselves along this line. Every man 
in any part of the armed forces would 
find it a great asset to have some knowl- 
edge of the language of a country in 
which he may find himself any day. 
Not so that he may dictate the peace 
in the enemy capital, like the little men 
of the “Rising Sun” so optimistically 
did, but rather to assist in bringing the 
war to a rightful end as soon as possible. 


—Kemper News, Kemper Military 
School, Missouri. 





“When the lights go on again all over 
the world,” we hope that somebody will 
turn off those that burn continually in 
Washington and other bureaucratic 
centers of the country, while bulletins 
on conservation of electricity, et cetera, 
are being sent out to the American peo- 
ple. It would also seem rather prac- 
tical now if the WPB could reduce its 
demand of 850,000 typewriters (one 
for every six men in the service!) so 
that industries and the general public 
could have a few. Maybe the Federal 
payroll, containing 2,571,000 drawees, 
could be reduced and salaries deter- 
mined by services rendered. Sugar ra- 
tioning might possibly be arranged so 
that millions of families don’t get more 
than they need, while businesses serv- 
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ing the public aren’t allowed enough. 
(We heard of a farmer who said that 
he could not afford all this sugar but 
he guessed he’d be patriotic and buy 
it!) And why is it necessary to draft 
teen-age boys when our average work- 
week is only 42 hours while in Britain 
it is 56? If we increased our work- 
week to 50 hours, 8,000,000 men eli- 
gible for military service could be re- 
leased. Of course labor leaders will 
hardly recommend this. In conclusion, 
some people call this system (which is 
not merely a product of war economy) 
“controlled” or “planned” economy. 
We would like to ask where is the plan 
and the economy? We understand the 
control—The Hyphen, Ward-Belmont 
School, Tennessee. 





Very shortly many of the boys now 
in school at Mars Hill will leave for 
military service. The going of these 
boys will leave a big gap in our student 
body, both in the enrollment of the 
school and in the loss of their ability. 
Many organizations on the campus are 
being affected by their leaving. We 
shall soon bid farewell to these boys 
who are leaving. We make only one 
request of them: End it soon so that 
you can get back to school.—The Hill- 
top, Mars Hill College, North Carolina. 





1943 will be a significant year. Dur- 
ing the coming year, our country will 
be able to present a 100 percent war 
effort; we will either make great gains 
or fall back. The coming months will 
determine the status of the boys in 
our school and other schools. 


To many the horizon this new year 
appears gloomy. There are many ob- 
stacles and barriers that will have to be 
overcome during this year. 


We are 
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living in a new era, an era of ups and 
downs. We are living on borrowed 
time. Will we be able to pay our debt 
when it falls due, or are we to shirk 
our responsibilities during the coming 
years?—Luther Visitor, Luther College, 
Nebraska. 





We all clearly remember the day 
our brothers left home for some branch 
of the service. As we watched them 
leave we tried to shun the thought that 
kept creeping back, “They’ll probably 
never come back.” What have you 
done to bring your brother back? Did 
you buy a war stamp or a new shade 
of nail polish with that extra dime last 
week?—The Yodler, Anderson College, 
South Carolina. 





Education is the bulwark of democ- 
racy, the way of life for which we are 
fighting. Every possible step is being 
taken to give you the opportunities to 
obtain that education which is so ‘es- 
sential to our type of government. Jun- 
ior College offers one of these steps. 
This is war, and with stepped up pro- 
duction and mobilization, it is only nat- 
ural that the schools should fall in line. 
The nine-week semester is for your 
benefit, so don’t let it be your Water- 
loo. Get in there and start pitching. It 
will take money to defeat the Axis, and 
it will take brains to rebuild the dam- 
age they have already done.—The Sam- 
ojac, Santa Monica Junior College, Cal- 
ifornia. 





JIU-JITSU 
Included in new courses at Pasadena 
Junior College, California, is one of 
Jiu-Jitsu offered by the Department of 
Physical Education. 
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DEATH OF DR. TREVORROW 


Robert Johns Trevorrow, president 
of Centenary Junior College, New Jer- 
sey, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and past president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, died 
Sunday, January 31, at the age of 65. 

Dr. Trevorrow, the son of Anthony 
and Dorcas Johns Trevorrow, was born 
at St. Ives, England, May 21, 1877. He 
received his A.B. degree from the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, California, in 1898, 
followed by the M.A. from the same 
institution in 1901. His_ theological 
course was taken at Drew Theological 
Seminary where he received the B.D. 
degree in 1903. He also attended Un- 
ion Theological Seminary in 1911-12. 
Before going into educational work he 
held pastorates at Stockton, California, 
and at Carmel, Modena, Central Val- 
ley, and Woodlawn Heights, all in New 
York State, and at St. Paul’s Church, 
New York City. 

From 1913 to 1917 Dr. Trevorrow 
was president of Drew Seminary for 
Young Women at Carmel, New York. 
In 1917 he became president of Cen- 
tenary Collegiate Institute, a prepara- 
tory school for girls, which in 1929 be- 
came Centenary Junior College. In 
1932 he was decorated with the Com- 
mander Order of the Crown of Rou- 
mania and in 1937 as an officer of the 
Order of the White Lion of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Dr. Trevorrow served as president of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges in 1935-36 and his counsels dur- 
ing that year and ever since have been 
valued highly by his colleagues in the 
junior college field. He was first pres- 
ident of the Junior College Council of 


the Middle States, serving from 1935 
to 1937, and president of the Junior 
College Council of the Methodist 
Church since its organization in 1940. 
He was also president of the Educa- 
tional Association of the Methodist 
Church in 1928-29. 

Dr. Trevorrow is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Editha Carpenter Trevorrow, 
dean of women at Centenary for many 
years, and by a son, Robert Johns Tre- 
vorrow, Jr. 

The trustees of Centenary have ap- 
pointed Mrs. Trevorrow as supervising 
head for at least the remainder of the 
academic year. 





DEATH OF DR. BOE 


Dr. Lars W. Boe, first president of 
Waldorf College, Iowa, died at his home 
in Northfield, Minnesota, on December 
27—his 67th birthday. At the time of 
his death he was president of St. Olaf 
College. When Waldorf College was 
established in 1904, Dr. Boe was se- 
lected as first president, and he con- 
tinued in that position until 1915. He 
was elected president of St. Olaf in 
1918. 





MARION’S NEW PRESIDENT 


Thirty-year-old Henry E. Horn, pas- 
tor of Immanuel Lutheran Church of 
Philadelphia, has been elected presi- 
dent of Marion College, Virginia. He 
succeeds President Hugh J. Rhyne, 
whose death on November 13 was re- 
ported in the January Journal. Mr. 
Horn graduated with honors from Cor- 
nell University in 1933 and the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, Philadel- 
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phia, in 1936, receiving his S. T. M. 
degree from that seminary in 1941. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE IN CUBA 


Announcement of the organization of 
the Havana Business Junior College is 
contained in Vol. 1, No. 1 of the Bul- 
letin of the new institution. Work be- 
gan last fall. Courses are offered in 
business administration, secretarial sci- 
ence, economics, English, Spanish, and 
history. According to the Bulletin, 
“The Havana Business Junior College 
has been founded to satisfy the needs 
of high school and bachillerato grad- 
uates having a mastery of the Spanish 
and English languages who want to 
continue their education and increase 
their knowledge of both languages at 
the same time that they specialize in 
a given field of collegiate studies.” 
Henry L. Mathoit is president and di- 
rector; Dr. Luis R. Molina is secre- 
tary; and Felix Zelaya is librarian. 





WALDORF DEAN 


Walter Person has been appointed 
dean of Waldorf College, Iowa, to suc- 
ceed E. A. Schoeld who has resigned. 
Mr. Person has been associated with 
the college for the past four years, 
serving as head of the commercial de- 
partment and also as athletic director. 





SPARTANBURG DEAN 


Van G. Hinson, formerly of the staff 
of Appalachian State Teachers College, 
N. C., has been appointed dean of ad- 
ministration of Spartanburg Junior Col- 
lege, S. C., to succeed W. A. Owings, 
who has gone into the Army. 





ROSS WITH OPA 


Stanley C. Ross, president of Way- 
land Junior College, Wisconsin, has 
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been granted a leave of absence to join 
the staff of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration at Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. 





COLVERT HOLDS OFFICE 
C. C. Colvert, dean of Northeast 


Junior College, Louisiana, was chosen a ~ 


vice-president of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
at its annual convention in Memphis 
this winter. 





TUFTS MEMORIAL ... -. 


An administration building for Lees- 
McRae College, North Carolina, is being 
planned as a memorial to the late Ed- 
gar H. Tufts, former president, whose 
death was announced in the October 
issue of the Junior College Journal. A 
fund of $100,000 is now being raised 
to cover cost of the building. 





CHANGES AT SALVATORIAN 


Rev. Solanus Freischmidt, rector of 
Salvatorian Seminary, Wisconsin, died 
suddenly November 1. Rev. Denis 
Cooney, S.D.S., has become dean of 
the institution. 





NINTH SNYDER LECTURE 


The ninth annual lecture in honor of 
Dr. William H. Snyder, founder and 
director emeritus of Los Angeles City 
College, was given at the college Janu- 
ary 21 by Dr. Thomas Mann, German- 
born novelist who won the Nobel prize 
for literature in 1929. Dr. Mann’s 
subject was “The Joseph Books and 
Their Implications for our Time.” 
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MEMBERSHIP BY STATES 


Seventy-three per cent membership 
of junior colleges in the Association as 
compared with 70 per cent at the same 
time last year and 56 per cent in 1939 
is shown by an analysis of the data 
published in the 1943 Junior College 
Directory. The following tabulation 
shows for each state the number of 
junior colleges reported, the number of 
members of the Association, and the 
percentage of membership: 


No.of Mem.of Pct. 

















































































































State Jr. Colls. Assn. Mem. 
Michigan 13 13 100 
District of Columbia ........ 8 s 100 
Nebraska 7 7 100 
Maine 4 4 100 
West Virginia 4 4 100 
New Hampshire 3 3 100 
Vermont 3 3 100 
Arizona 2 2 100 
Louisiana 2 2 100 
Oregon 2 2 100 
Canal Zone 1 1 100 
New Mexico 1 1 100 
Virginia 15 14 93 
Pennsylvania 23 21 91 
Colorado 9 8 89 
Washington 8 7 88 
Tennessee 14 12 86 
Tllinois 27 23 85 
Maryland 6 5 83 
Utah 6 5 83 
Kansas 22 18 82 
Massachusetts 26 21 81 
North Carolina 26 21 81 
Missouri 25 20 80 
New York 18 14 78 
Alabama 9 7 78 
Ohio : 9 7 78 
Mississippi . ..:.: 21 16 76 
Idaho : 4 3 75 
Montana ....... 4 3 75 
United.- States 624 454 73 
Florida *: 11 8 73 
New Jersey 11 8 73 
Connecticut 14 10 71 
Arkansas 10 7 70 
Minnesota 16 11 69 

rgia 21 14 67 
South Carolina 12 8 67 
Oklahoma 23 15 65 





——— 


























Kentucky 14 9 64 
California 69 43 62 
Texas 42 26 62 
Indiana 7 3 43 
North Dakota 5 2 40 
Iowa 35 12 34 
Wisconsin 6 2 33 
South Dakota 5 1 20 
Delaware 1 0 0 





This record shows a distinct improve- 
ment over last year, in spite of some 
wartime casualties, but there is room 
for further improvement. There are 
ten states in which less than two-thirds 
of the institutions are members of the 
Association, although the total for the 
country is almost three-fourths. By 
contrast there are also ten states with 
one hundred per cent membership. 





COMMITTEE ON PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. Orvil F. Myers, Los Angeles 
City College, has been appointed chair- 
man of a special committee on the 
Teaching of Philosophy which has been 
authorized by the Executive Committee 
of the Association. Other members of 
the committee are S. R. Deane, West- 
brook Junior College, Maine; Harry 
Ruja, Compton Junior College, Califor- 
nia; and R. W. Erickson, Hibbing 
Junior College, Minnesota, on leave as 
a lieutenant in the Army, stationed at 
present at the Medical Induction Sta- 
tion of Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 


More than a year ago the American 
Philosophical Association appointed a 
Committee on the Role of Philosophy 
in Higher Education. This committee 
set up a subcommittee of four members 
on the Teaching of Philosophy. This 
subcommittee proposes to make a special 
study of the problems of teaching phi- 
losophy in junior colleges and at the 
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junior college level in senior colleges. 
It is at their request that the Associa- 
tion’s committee has been appointed so 
that the two committees may cooperate 
in studies in this important field. The 
Association’s committee may also initi- 
ate independent studies or proposals of 
its own. 

Anyone interested in the work of the 
committee or who has suggestions to 
make for its activities is invited to cor- 
respond with the chairman or with one 
of the members. 





NYA MEMBERSHIP 


The Executive Secretary has been in- 
vited to become a member of the Na- 
tional College Work Council of the 
National Youth Administration to rep- 
resent especially junior college interests. 
The Council, which is the chief policy 
forming and advisory body for the 
Student Work Division of the NYA, 
in the past has consisted of eleven re- 
gional representatives chosen primarily 
on a geographical basis. At a meeting 
of the Council held in Washington 
January 24-26, it was decided to add 
special representatives of three types 
of institutions which were not directly 
represented on the Council—Catholic 
colleges, Negro colleges, and junior col- 
leges. 





DIRECTORY 1943 


Junior College Directory, 1943 came 
from the press early in February and 
has been distributed to all members 
of the Association. It has also been 
sent to a considerable number of gov- 
ernment officials who during the past 
year of war have found this complete 
list of junior colleges with concise in- 
formation concerning them of special 
value to them in their special respon- 
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sibility in the war effort. The Directory 
this year consists of five parts, totaling 
36 pages. A special feature which is 
new is a series of graphic summaries 
presenting vividly and compactly the 
chief features. Additional copies of the 
Directory can be furnished at 50 cents 
per copy. 





MISS ANELLO LEAVES 


After two years of effective service 
as editorial assistant in the Washington 
office, Miss Marion E. Anello has re- 
signed on account of the superior claims 
of matrimony. Her editorial work is 
being taken over by Mrs. Winifred Long 
of the office staff. 





WORKSHOP DEFERMENT 


On account of wartime conditions the 
Administrative Committee of the Ter- 
minal Education Study is considering 
the deferment of all workshops which 
had been scheduled for the summer of 
1943. A fuller statement on the matter 
is promised by Secretary Leland L. Med- 
sker for the April issue of the JoURNAL. 





GEORGIA SCHOOLS REINSTATED 


The group of institutions of higher 
education in Georgia affiliated as the 
Georgia System of Higher Education 
have been reinstated to full membership 
in the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, it was an- 
nounced January 30. The institutions 
were suspended from membership fol- 
lowing the unfortunate interference with 
their administration on the part of for- 
mer Governor Talmadge. Junior col- 


leges which are affected are Georgia 
Southwestern College, Middle Georgia 
College, North Georgia College, South 
Georgia College, West Georgia College, 
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and the University System Junior Col- 
lege at Atlanta. These were all listed 


in the 1943 Junior College Directory 


without the “S’ which indicated ac- 
creditation by the Southern Association. 
This symbol can now be restored. 





MONTANA CORRECTION 


The September Journal (p. 50) re- 
ported that S. P. Moe had been elected 
dean of Custer County Junior College, 
Montana. This was an error. R. H. 
Wollin, formerly superintendent of the 
junior college, resigned to become super- 
intendent of schools at Kalispell. G. H. 
Gloege, formerly dean of the junior 
college, was elected superintendent, and 
O. L. Alm of the staff of the junior 
college was promoted to the vacant dean- 
ship. 





HEARTIEST THANKS! 


“Enclosed you will find a check for 
$35. $10 covers our Association dues. 
The other $25 is for you to use as you 
see fit. Our institution wishes to pay 
its additional share in meeting the in- 
creased expenses of your office opera- 
tion. We do appreciate our member- 
ship and the opportunity to be part of 
the Association.”—From an Associate 
Member in the Middle States area. 





WASHINGTON CONTACTS 


The Junior College Association has 
been very wise in maintaining in Wash- 
ington an active contact with the Army- 
Navy Headquarters to pass on to mem- 
bers of the Association latest informa- 
tion concerning the demand for young 
people in the Service.—From the Ayer 
School Service, December 1942. 


ASSOCIATE’S DEGREES 


Following are extracts from a few 
reviews and letters concerning the As- 
sociation’s Terminal Education Mono- 
graph No. 4, “Associate’s Degrees and 
Graduation Practices in Junior Col- 
leges”’: 


Another fitting volume has been added to 
the series published by the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges in its plan of pre- 
senting significant contributions to the un- 
derstanding of the place of junior colleges in 
American education. . . . This book is timely. 
Moreover, it is of practical value in that it 
furnishes definite historical background for 
clearing up some of the issues involved in 
the debate concerning use of degrees and 
titles. Its practical value is further enhanced 
by a summary of present-day practices.— 
J. A. Humphreys in Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


In light of recent proposals to confer the 
Bachelor’s Degree at the end of what is gen- 
erally known as the junior college level, this 
is one of the most important books for edu- 
cators at this time. Dr. Eells’s experience 
makes him an authority in this field —Chris- 
tian Education. 


This book will be a great help to our junior 
colleges in Massachusetts in our efforts to 
get intelligent legislation at the coming ses- 
sion.—Massachusetts president. 


It contains considerable material of interest 
to those of us who are particularly concerned 
with the junior college—A. J. Brumbaugh, 
University of Chicago. 

_Particularly timely. . . . A clear and con- 

cise picture of current ‘practices. os 
be nag oe particularly helpful by those charged 
with the responsibility of crystalizing opin- 
ion concerning the new controversial matter 
of college degrees and titles below the grad- 
uate level—George H. Geyer, in University 
Administration Quarterly. 


A timely and comprehensive study of aca- 
demic practice in some 600 junior colleges in 
America—Westchester Features Syndicate. 


This latest work from the pen of Dr. Eells 
presents complete information on the history 
and present status of the degree of Associate 
in Arts as conferred by junior colleges — 
Austin G. Schmidt, in Loyola Educational Di- 
gest. 


Full of valuable information for all of us 
interested in these degree and graduation 
problems. You please me immensely in giv- 
ing terminal and vocational subjects equal 
place with “cultural.”—Massachusetts presi- 
dent. 
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W. W. BAvErR and Tuomas G. HUutt, 
Health Education of the Public. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 
1942. 315 pages. 


The authors have written a valuable 
factual handbook which should prove 
particularly helpful to all workers in the 
field in organizing and conducting the 
many branches of an effective health 
program. It is a clear and practical 
description of methods being used today. 
The chapters on health meetings, ex- 
hibits, museum, radio, and the news- 
paper are especially helpful. While 
designed primarily for those working in 
the field of health education, the volume 
contains many suggestions which will 
be helpful to those engaged in other 
types of educational publicity. 





JoHN DaGrossa, Functional Football. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 
1942. 321 pages. 


The author, an outstanding player, 
coach, and teacher, has gathered and 
presented a mass of concrete material 
which should be extremely helpful to 
coaches and players of the great Amer- 
ican college sport. More than a hun- 
dred photographs and diagrams of for- 
mations present essential material in 
visual form. Small junior colleges, 
many of which have not felt it desirable 
or expedient to maintain eleven-man 
football teams and the squads necessary 
for them, will find the section on six- 
man football suggestive. Diagrams are 
given for both offensive and defensive 
formations for this increasingly popular 
adaptation of the sport to the needs of 
smaller institutions. 
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SAMUEL C. NEWMAN, Em ployment 
Problems of College Students. Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1942. 158 pages. 


The author has collected and sum- 
marized a mass of information from 
many sources dealing with the extent 
and effects of college student employ- 
ment. He shows the harmful effects of 
excessive student employment under 
recent conditions. He discusses the im- 
plications of such employment for our 
educational system as well as for our 
democratic form of life. Numerous 
quotations from students reporting act- 
ual working conditions and experiences 
make more vivid and human what other- 
wise is in danger at times of becoming 
too statistical a treatment. The relega- 
tion of all footnotes to an appendix in- 
stead of placing them at the foot of each 
page is inconvenient and annoying to the 
thoughtful reader. The lack of an in- 
dex is a distinct handicap. The author 
refers briefly to the junior college (pp. 
29, 129), his point of view being in- 
dicated by the following sentence: ‘An- 
other step in broadening educational 
opportunities for college-age youth in- 
volves the junior college, publicly fin- 
anced, which is probably as yet only on 
the threshold of its development.” 





BLAKE CocuHRAN, Selected Educational 
Motion Pictures. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 372 pages. 


This is a descriptive encyclopedia of 
480 16-mm. films selected as superior 
for classroom purposes on the basis of 
more than 5,500 teacher judgments and 
12,000 student judgments. Full infor- 
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mation is given concerning date, sources, 
running time, educational level for which 
suited, etc. In addition, discriminating 
appraisals and comprehensive sum- 
maries of contents are furnished. The 
information was gathered and system- 
atized as a part of the Motion Picture 
Project of the American Council on Edu- 
cation during a five-year evaluation 
program. Every junior college using 
visual material in its educational pro- 
gram (which should be synonymous 
with every junior college) will find this 
encyclopedia invaluable as a source of 
reference. A check of the first 100 
films reported shows that about half of 
them are judged to be suitable for col- 
lege and adult use. 





GEORGE C. ATTEBERRY, JOHN L. AUBLE, 
AND ELcIN F. Hunt, Introduction to 
Social Science: A Survey of Social 
Problems. Macmillan, New York, 
1942. 800 pages. 


This is the second volume in the im- 
portant social science survey courses 
developed at the Chicago City junior 
colleges. Review of the first volume in 
the issue of the JourNaAL for November 
1941 gave the general background of 
the two volumes. The present volume 
completes the presentation of the com- 
petitive system and social problems and 
discusses in 18 chapters the field of 
government and social problems. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Jonn S. AtLteEN & OTHERS, Atoms, Rocks & 
Galaxies. Harper & Bros., New York, 1938. 
719 pages. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpvucaTION, Nursing 
Education for National Service. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1942. 35 pages. 

C. Atkinson, Broadcasting to the Classroom 
by Universities and Colleges. Meador Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, 1942. 128 pages. 

C. Arxrnson, Radio in State and Territorial 


Educational Departments. Meador Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, 1942. 136 pages. 


C. Atxrnson, Radio Programs Intended for 
Classroom Use. Meador Publishing Co., 
Boston, 1942. 128 pages. 

BROWN, STEWART, MYER, America in a World 
at War. Silver Burdett Co., New York, 
1942. 328 pages. 

I. C. Brown, Socio-Economic Approach to 
Educational Problems. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Misc. Bulletin No. 6, Volume 1, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 166 pages. 

W. G. Dantet, The Reading Interests and 
Needs of Negro College Freshmen Regard- 
ing Social Science Materials. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York, 1942. 128 pages. 

A. A. Dovuctass, Integration of the War Effort 
and of the Long-Term Program in Cali- 
fornia Secondary Schools. California So- 
ciety of Secondary Education, Berkeley, 
1942. 176 pages. 

L. W. Drummonp, Youth and Instruction in 
Marriage and Family Living, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York, 1942. 186 pages. 

EvenvEN & Butts (Editors), Columbia Uni- 
versity Cooperative Program for the Pre- 
Service Education of Teachers. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York, 1942. 120 pages. 


W. W. Hart, Basic Mathematics. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, 1942. 456 pages. 


W. W. Hart, W. L. Hart, Plane Trigon- 
ometry, Solid Geometry and Spherical Trig- 
onometry. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1942. 
124 pages. 

C. F. Hosan, Jr., Focus on Learning. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Wash., D. C., 
1942. 172 pages. 

INSTITUTE OF ADULT EpvucaTion, Post-War 
Training and Readjustment. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1942. 54 pages. 

Jornt COMMITTEE OF THE FACULTY OF Har- 
VARD COLLEGE AND OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
or Epucation, The Training of Secondary 
School Teachers. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1942. 173 pages. 

M. E. Licon, A History of Public Education 
in Kentucky. Bureau of School Service, 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, 1942. 369 pages. 

Grecor Metixov, The Immortals of America 
in the Hall of Fame. G. Melikov, Chicago, 
1942. 224 pages. 

J. F. SHERwoop, F. T. Cuace, Principles of 
Cost Accounting. South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, 1942. 271 pages. 

E. WERTHEIM, Experiments in Organic Chem- 
istry. The Blakiston Co., Philadelphia. 
1942. 221 pages. 
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4689. Missournr COMMITTEE, “A 
Study of Transfer Relations Among 
Missouri Colleges,” Journal of the 
American Assoctation of Collegiate 
Registrars (January 1941), 16:216- 
17. 


Report on 1,849 transfer students of 
whom 38 per cent came from junior col- 
leges. 

4690. Missourr ScHooL JOURNAL, 
“Stephens College Building Pro- 
gram,” Missouri School Journal (No- 
vember 1939), 55:6-7. 

4691. Missourr ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
“What Shall I Take?” Missouri 
School Journal (November 1939), 
55:8-10. 

Description of faculty project at Chris- 
tian College, Missouri. ~ 

4692. Muissourr ScHoots, “Junior 
College Conference,” Missouri 
Schools (November 1940), 6:2. 


Report of conference on junior college 
terminal education. 
4693. Missourl ScHOOLs, “Study of 
Junior College,” Missouri Schools 
(November 1940), 6:2. 


Report on plans for series of 20 con- 
ferences on terminal education. 


4694. Missourr Scuoots, “College 
Association to Meet,” Missouri 
Schools (December 1941), 7:6. 


Announcement of Los Angeles meeting 
of the Association. 


4695. MITCHELL, JOHN P., “Transfer 
of Junior College Credits as Seen 
from the Viewpoint of the Univer- 
sity,’ Journal of the American As- 


sociation of Collegiate Registrars 
(July 1942), 17:613-18. 
Discussion from the standpoint of the 


registrar of Stanford University. 





*This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells, (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], 
No. 2), which contained the first 1,600 titles 
of this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 


4696. MITCHELL, MARjorIE, “Convo- 
cation Address at Cottey College, 
September 17, 1940,” P.E.O. Record 
(November 1940), 52:2-3. 


States concisely four “certainties” in a 
world of change and uncertainty. 


4697. MitTcHELL, Marjorie, “An 
Open Letter to Cottey Chairmen,” 
P.E.O. Record (November 1940), 
52:8-10. 


Suggestions for helpful services to Cot- 
tey College. 


4698. MITCHELL, MaArjorI£, ‘“Ex- 
cerpts from the Report of the Joint 
Committee, Cottey College, 1941,” 
P.E.O. Record (October 1941), 53:- 
21-26. 

Extensive report presented at Supreme 
Chapter Convention of the Sisterhood. 
4699. MITCHELL, Margjorier, ‘‘Convo- 
cation Speech,” P.E.O. Record (No- 

vember 1941), 53:7-8, 24. 
Address at opening of Cottey College, 
Missouri. 

4700. MITCHELL, MArRjorIE, ‘‘Presi- 
dent Mitchell on the Situation,” 
P.E.O. Record (April 1942), 54:11- 
12. 


Consideration of women’s place in war- 
time, particularly in Cottey College. 
4701. MITCHELL, MArjoriE, ‘“‘Convo- 


cation Address,” P.E.O. Record (No- 
vember 1942), 54:3-5. 


Given at opening of Cottey College, Mis- 
souri, September 1942. 

4702. MiTcHELL, S. LyMaANn, “The 
Spanish Reading Course,” Hispania, 
(October 1939), 22:266-8. 

Methods developed in teaching at Marin 
Junior College, California. 
4703. MosBerc, WALTER J., The Jun- 
ior College Admissions Blank,” 
Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, (July 1940), 

15:476-84. 


Based upon an analysis of sample blanks 
received from 54 public and 60 private 
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junior colleges. Followed by discussion by 

_F. J. Marston. 

Forum, 
“Junior College Conference,” Modern 
Language Forum (January 1932), 
R7:3z. - 

Report of conference of Southern Cali- 
fornia junior colleges, particularly em- 
phasizing the program for foreign language 
instructors. 

4705. MopreRN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 
“Exploratory Studies by the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges,”’ 
Modern Language Journal (April 
1940), 24:549. 

Announcement of grant and members 
of commission on terminal education. 

4706. MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 
“Enrollment in Junior Colleges,” 
Modern Language Journal (April 
1940), 24:550. 

Statistics from 1940 Junior College Di- 
rectory. 

4707. Mopesto JUNIOR COLLEGE, Oc- 
cupational Learning: The Two-Year 
Completion Courses of Modesto Jun- 
ior College, Modesto, California, Vol. 
4, July 1939. 40 pages. 


A generously illustrated bulletin pre- 
pared “to give a graphical presentation of 
the Modesto Junior College vocational 
program. The pictures show normal ac- 
tivities of the college and give some idea 
of the cultural and educational offerings.” 
Various curricula in agriculture, business 
training, dramatics, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, journalism, music, photography, 
radio broadcasting, trades and industries, 
and vocational art are outlined. 


4708. Moe, F. B., “The Significance 
of the Junior College Library in the 
Educational Program,” College and 
Research Libraries (December 1942), 
4:60-63. 

Address by dean of Virginia Junior Col- 


lege at meeting of Junior College Libraries 
Section, June 1942. 


4709. Morepe, Lena E., “The Los 
Angeles Experiment in Nursing Edu- 
cation,” Western Hospital Review, 
(October 1931). 

4710. Mour, ELEANOR SopuiA, The 
History of the Houston Junior Col- 


lege, Austin, Texas, 1936. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


4711. Mour, J. Paut, “A Study of 
Follow-up in Junior Colleges,” Calt- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (October 1940), 15:344-46. 

An outline of a plan for a follow-up 
study based in part upon preliminary try- 
out of four different methods at San Fran- 
cisco Junior College applied to 400 former 
students. 

4712. Mour, J. Paut, Arithmetic 
Disabilities of Junior College Stu- 
dents, Berkeley, California, 1941. 93 
pages. , 

Unpublished doctoral dissertation at the 
University of California. 

4713. Monror, WALTER C., Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1941. 
1,344 pages. 

Includes section on “Junior College” 
(pages 637-42) written by W. C. Eells and 


numerous junior college references in other 
sections. 


4714. Moopy, W. J., “What Should 
the Junior College Do in the Way of 
Following the Academic Progress of 
Its Transfers?” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars (July 1940), 15:504-12. 


Reports detailed analyses of holding 
power and follow-up studies in Mississippi 
junior colleges. Followed by discussion by 
Miss Boyer, Miss Williams, Mr. Pugh, 
a Miss Griffin, and Miss Bask- 
ervill. 


4715. Moopy, WayLtanp P., The 
Financing of Public Junior Colleges 
in Texas, Austin, Texas, 1942. 229 


pages. 60 tables. 


Unpublished doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Texas. Discusses sources of 
support, expenditures, and unit costs. 

4716. Moore, ELIAKIN HASsTINGs, 


“On the Foundation of Mathemat- 
ics,” First Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1926, pp. 32-57. 


President’s address _ delivered before 
American Mathematics Society 1902. Re- 
printed here from Science, March 13, 1903. 
17:401-16. | 
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4717. Morcan, Roy E., “Student 
Democracies Can Function,” School 
Activities (February 1941), 12:219- 
20, 234. 


Description of the successful operation 
of the Inter-Center Student Council Con- 
ference organized by the Hazelton Under- 
graduate Center, Pennsylvania. 


4718. Morcan, Roy E., “A _ Triple- 
Threat in School Journalism,” 
School Activities (January 1942), 
pp. 182-185. 3 


4719. Morcan, Roy E., “A Student 
Personnel Program for the Small 
College or the Junior College,” Unt- 
versity Administration Quarterly 
(Summer 1942), 1:321-28. 


Discussion of general principles and de- 
tailed description of system in use at the 
Undergraduate Centers of Pennsylvania 
State College. 


4720. Morcan, WALTER E., ‘“Reduc- 
tion in School District Budgets, 
1932-33,” California Schools (March 
1933), 4:123-33. 

Includes statistics on junior colleges. 

4721. Morcan, WALTER E., “Non- 
Resident Attendance and Inter-dis- 
trict Contracts,” California Schools 
(December 1934), 5:417, 422-3. 


A summary of present requirements of 
the School Code, those relating to junior 
colleges on pages indicated. 


4722. Morcan, WALTER E., “Districts 
Comprising California Junior College 
Districts and High School Districts 
Maintaining Junior Colleges,” Cali- 
fornia Schools (May 1935), 6:152- 
60. 

4723. MorcaAn, WALTER E., “Areas of 
Districts Maintaining Junior Colleges 
1936-37,” California Schools (Sep- 
tember and October 1936), 7:278-85, 
313-4. 


Brings up to date information published 
in the May 1935 issue of California 
Schools. The October issue lists correc- 
tions. 

4724. MorcaAn, WALTER E., “Sum- 


mary of Statistical Data for the 
School Years 1934-1935 and 1935- 
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1936,” Caltfornia Schools (July 
1937), 8:171-84. 


Tabulations including detailed data on 
junior colleges. 


4725. Morcan, WALTER E., “Trends 
in Current Expenditures of School 
Districts,” California Schools (June 


1938), 9:127-130. 

Three tables present statistics for Cali- 
fornia schools, including 10 junior college 
districts. 

4726. MorcANn, WALTER E., “Appor- 
tionment of State School Funds for 
the School Year, 1940-41,” California 
Schools (August 1940), 11:217-21. 


Reports apportionment to district junior 
colleges in the state of $2,818,890, an in- 
crease of $231,770 over the apportionment 
for the previous year. 


4727. MorcaNn, WALTER E., “Sum- 
mary of Enrollment Trends in Cal- 
ifornia Public Schools,” California 
Schools (January 1941), 12:3-5. 


Includes data on public junior colleges. 
4728. MorGAN, WALTER E., “Financ- 


ing Public Education in California, 
(revised), Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education 
(January 1941), 24 pages. 

Includes data on support of public jun- 
ior colleges in the state. 

4729. Morcan, WALTER E., “Statis- 
tics of California Junior Colleges for 
the School Year Ending June 30, 
1939,” Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education Vol. 
10, No. 3 (March 1941). 


Detailed statistical data similar to that 
published each year. After appearing in 
mimeographed form for several preceding 
years these valuable data are again issued in 
printed form. 


4730. MorcaAn, WALTER E., “Cali- 
fornia School Districts Under Man- 
datory and Optional Teacher Tenure 
and Average Daily Attendance 
Therein During 1939-40,” California 
Schools (May 1941), 12:87-95. 


Includes detailed junior college data. 
4731. Morcan, WALTER E., “Statistics 


of California Junior Colleges,” (Bul- 
letin of the California State Depart- 
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ment of Education, Vol. XI, No. 6), 
September 1942, 42 pages. 

Contains 20 tables dealing with many 
phases of work of public junior colleges 
in the state for year ending June 30, 1941. 

4732. Mortey, S. G., “The Differ- 
ence between Junior College and 
High School Teaching in Modern 
Languages,” Sierra Educational News 
(July-August 1917), 13:89. 

Proceedings of California High School 
Teachers’ Association, 1917. 

4733. Morris, CHARLES E. and Ep- 
WARDS, Hrram W., “Study of the 
Practices in Colleges Dealing with 
Scholastically Disqualified Students,” 
Annual Publications of the Western 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools (September 1, 1942), 
pp. 48-51. 


Includes reports based upon question- 
naire returns from all the junior colleges in 


California. Suggests desirable recommenda- 
tions for greater uniformity in procedures. 


4734. Morris, JoHN W., “Municipal 
Junior Colleges in Oklahoma,” Okla- 
homa Teacher (March 1938), 19:8-9. 


Brief history, statement of advantages, 
and summary of important facts. 


4735. Morris, W. A., “Teaching of 
History in the Junior College,” 
Sierra Educational News (July-Au- 
gust 1917), 13:88. 


4736. Morrison, Henry C., The Cur- 
riculum of the Common School From 
the Beginning of the Primary School 
to the End of the Junior College, 
University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1940. 681 pages. 


Contains only incidental references to 
the junior college. For review see Junior 
College Journal (April 1941), 11:476. 











| AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Administrators in the educational field in all states, from Maine to 
California, are requesting that we recommend teachers for various types of 
positions on their staffs. This year there is a greater need for men and 
women in the teaching field than there has been for more than a decade. 
Because of the increasing number of men in the service, some colleges find 
themselves overstaffed in some departments and understaffed in other 
| departments. Some universities and colleges are gladly giving leaves of 
| absence to some members of their staffs, while in other departments they 
are having to secure new teachers. Many of the positions are permanent, 
and many are for the duration. 


| In our office here we find that both executives and teachers are trying 
|} to take care of the adjustments necessary. Once more the demand for 
| teachers is greater than the supply. We welcome new registrations of 
teachers, that we may continue to meet the demand. , 


} , ; . 
) The American College Bureau is staffed and equipped to serve the 
executives who need to fill positions, and to serve those in the educational 
field who are looking for positions of advancement. 


Our Service is Nation Wide 


(The American College Bureau, which exists primarily for university and 
) college work, is closely affiliated with the Fisk Teachers Agency, at the same 
address, which in addition to its college department has strong grade and high 
school departments.) 
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Journal of Higher 
' Education 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 
LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION 


Subscription $3 a year 


OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS 


For the past twelve years the Jour- 
nal has been recognized as the lead- 
ing magazine devoted to matters 
pertaining to the different areas of 
higher education. The contents of 
each issue are varied. The pros- 
pectus for the year’s issues con- 
tains discursive articles, reports of 
research, and criticisms of current 
practices. We believe that profes- 
sors and administrative officers, 
when once subscribers to the Jour- 
nal, will find it so satisfying that 
they will not wish to be without it. 














OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued four 
times a year. $3.00. 

Colleges and the War—The Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting. Report on 
Special Meeting held in Philadelphia. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Con- 
stitution. (Bulletin, March, 1943.) $1.50. 

The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An interpretative 
and critical study of the development of American colleges and college education 
which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems of higher education today. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Teaching with Books—A study of College libraries by Harvie Branscomb. Association of 
American Colleges, New York and American Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 

College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offer- 
ings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. Questions used 
in senior terminal examinations in the Classics, English, Modern Languages, Compara- 
tive Literature, Philosophy, Art and Archeology, Analytical comment; complete sample 
examinations. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Report of 
a recent investigation of this subject for the Association of American Colleges. 434 
pages. $2.50. : 

Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 





